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JL  HE  PAN  AMERICAN  LNION,  originally  known  as 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  was  established  in  the  year 
1890  in  accordance  with  resolutions  passed  at  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90,  and  presided  over  by  James 
G.  Blaine,  then  United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and  the  Seventh,  at  Monte* 
video,  Uruguay,  in  1933.  It  is  an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  republics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  friendly  inter¬ 
course,  peace,  and  commerce  between  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent. 
It  is  supported  by  annual  contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  pro¬ 
portional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and 
an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are  organized  so  as 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have  been 
created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance,  agricultural  cooperation,  and  travel, 
all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  coun¬ 
tries,  members  of  the  Union.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  development 
of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the  nations  of  the  American 
Continent,  and  an  administrative  division  exists  for  this  purpose.  The  Columbus 
Memorial  Librarv  contains  90,000  volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English,  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
is  the  official  organ  of  the  institution. 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  permanent  organ  of  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ferences.  In  addition  to  preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or  technical  conferences 
in  the  intervals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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DR.  CARLOS  BRENES  JARQI  IN 

THE  XEW  ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY 
OF  NICARAGUA  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


MINISTER  OF  NICARAGUA 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  Kepublio  of  Nioaragun  has  designated  a  new  diplomatic 
representative  in  Washington.  Dr.  Carlos  Brenes  Jarqinn,  physi¬ 
cian,  statesman  and  e.x-President  of  that  Central  American  Republic, 
l)resented  his  letters  to  President  Roosevelt  in  a  brief  but  cordial 
ceremony  held  in  the  Executive  Offices  on  April  12,  being  duly  ac¬ 
credited  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Dr.  Brenes  Jarcpnn  succeeds  Dr.  Henri  De  Bayle,  who  since  February 
2S,  1933  had  first  been  Chaise  tl’ Affaires  and  later  Minister  Resident 
of  Nicaragua  in  the  United  States. 

The  new  Nicaraguan  envoy  was  born  in  the  city  of  Masaya,  where 
he  received  his  elementary  and  higher  education.  Immediately 
upon  obtaining  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  sciences.  Dr.  Brenes 
enrolled  in  the  University  of  El  Salvador.  There  he  pursued  studies 
in  the  medical  school  and,  upon  graduation,  remained  for  a  period  of 
eight  years  in  the  Salvadorean  capital,  practicing  his  profession  with 
unusual  success.  In  the  year  1915  he  made  a  trip  to  the  United 
States,  for  research  and  study,  visiting  in  the  course  of  two  years  the 
most  important  scientific  centers  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Rochester  (Minn.),  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans  and 
Baltimore.  Back  in  El  Salvador,  he  resumed  his  medical  practice, 
but  in  the  year  1919  heeded  the  call  of  his  native  land. 

In  Nicaragua,  Dr.  Brenes  became  at  once  an  active  member  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  being  designated  a  delegate  to  its  convention  and, 
subsequently,  chief  of  that  political  organization.  He  served  two 
terms  in  Congress;  was  elected  mayor  of  Masaya,  and,  in  1936, 
became  President  of  the  Republic,  to  fill  out  the  seven  months  re¬ 
maining  from  the  unexpired  term  of  President  Juan  Bautista  Sacasa. 
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In  the  year  1931,  when  the  city  of  Managua  was  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Dr.  Brenes,  as  mayor  of  Masaya,  imme¬ 
diately  organized  a  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  to  send  medical  and 
surgical  supplies  to  the  capital,  and  was  among  the  first  officials  to 
provide  quantities  of  foodstuffs  for  the  victims.  More  than  sL\  thou¬ 
sand  refugees  who  fled  to  Masaya  were  cared  for  by  the  mayor’s  relief 
bureau,  which  gave  them  food  and  shelter. 

During  his  seven  months  as  Chief  E.xecutive,  and  also  thereafter. 
Dr.  Brenes  received  many  decorations  from  the  Labor  Party  of 
Nicaragua  and  other  political  organizations.  He  was  honored  in  like 
manner  by  the  Academy  of  Geography  and  History,  in  whose  work  he 
is  greatly  interested,  having  contributed  from  his  personal  funds  to 
finance  the  first  three  issues  of  the  bulletin  published  by  that  society. 
He  has  also  received  decorations  awarded  by  a  number  of  Nicaraguan 
cities  for  his  able  management  of  the  nation’s  affairs  during  his  brief 
tenn  of  office;  and,  upon  leaving  the  Presidency,  his  administration 
was  acclaimed  by  all  sections  of  the  country,  regardless  of  politics. 
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COLONEL  THEODORE  O’HARA 
AND  CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  ^ 

EDGAR  ERSKINE  HUME 

Liiut.  Colonel,  United  States  Army 

'  J.IIE  visitor  from  the  United  States  loves  the  beauteous  city  of 
Habana.  This  lovely  spot  in  “the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles”  fills  one 
with  admiration  inspired  by  the  loveliness  of  the  surroundings,  the 
bright  sunshine,  purple  night-skies,  blue  water  and  soft  breezes. 
The  hospitable  Cuban  folk  know,  moreover,  how  to  make  the  visitor 
enjoy  himself,  and  no  matter  how  long  his  sojourn  may  have  been  he 
leaves  before  he  feels  that  Ids  visit  is  complete. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  present  attractions  of  Cuba  in  general  and  of 
Habana  in  particular  that  contribute  to  the  interest  of  the  visitor 
from  the  northern  Republic.  Cuban  history  is  so  closely  interwoven 
with  that  of  the  sister  land  that  one  is  always  conscious  of  a  feeling 
of  respect  and  affection. 

As  one  looks  at  the  beautiful  Cuban  flag  floating  from  the  ancient 
castles  and  the  modern  government  buildings,  one  sees  in  its  design 
something  akin  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  yet  something  entirely 
different.  This  flag  is  not  merely  that  of  a  republic  that  was  born  at 
the  end  of  the  idneteenth  century.  It  was  an  old  flag  even  then. 
It  was  designed  by  a  foreigner.  Cubans  all  know  its  history,  but 
possibly  some  of  them  do  not  know  that  the  first  blood  shed  for  it 
was  the  blood  of  a  Kentuckian,  a  man  sprung  from  that  same  Irish 
stock  which  has  given  to  Spain  and  to  her  colonial  children  some  of 
their  bravest  and  most  distingiushed  soldiers  and  statesmen. 

That  the  Cuban  flag  was  designed  by  a  foreigner  -  and  that  the 
first  blood  shed  for  it  was  the  blood  of  a  foreigner,  are  of  course  coin¬ 
cidences,  for  it  might  well  have  happened  that  a  native  of  Cuba  should 
have  designed  the  flag  and  that  a  Cuban  first  shed  his  blood  for  this 
banner.  However,  coincidences  though  these  are,  they  are  sig¬ 
nificant  as  showing  the  respect  and  admiration  felt  by  nationals  of 
the  other  American  republics  tor  their  sister  still  in  bondage.  This 
was  Pan  Americanism  of  the  most  real  kind. 

The  Cuban  flag  was  designed  by  General  Narcisco  Lopez.  Though 
a  native  of  Venezuela,  he  served  in  the  Spanish  Army  and  opposed 
Simon  Bolivar  in  the  latter’s  wars  for  the  liberation  of  New  Granada 

■  The  Cuban  National  holiday  is  May  20. 

*  In  a  way  Lopez  was  not  a  foreigner,  as  he  was  born  when  both  Venezuela  and  Cuba  were  part  of  Spain. 
Ix>|)ez  had  married  a  Cuban  lady  and  con.sidered  Cuba  his  adopted  country,  giving  up  his  high  position 
in  the  Spanish  army  to  make  his  home  there. 
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and  the  other  northern  provinces  of  South  Aineriea.  Witli  the  Liber¬ 
ator’s  success,  Lopez  fled  with  other  exiles  to  Cuba  and  in  a  short 
time  became  interested  in  the  cause  of  Cuban  Inde])endence.  In 
1848  he  began  his  efforts  to  create  an  Army  of  Cuban  Liberation. 
His  first,  or  “Round  Island”,  expedition  was  unsuccessful  because  of 
insufficient  preparation,  and  in  1850  he  visited  the  United  States, 
traveling  incognito  via  the  Mississii)j)i  and  Ohio  Rivers.  Secretly 
he  told  of  his  plans  for  Cuban  liberation,  and  so  well  did  he  present 
the  case  that  he  caused  an  epidemic  of  what  was  called  “Cuban 
fever”.  By  this  term  there  was  not  meant  yellow  fever,  for  that 
could  in  no  sense  be  called  a  “Cuban”  disease,  since  it  also  ravaged 
the  Gulf  cities  of  the  United  States  aiul  indeed  many  other  parts  of 
the  latter  country  and  other  American  Republics.  “Cuban  fever” 
was  an  equally  serious  disease,  however,  though  its  seriousness  was 
chiefly  for  the  Spanish  government.  It  was  the  name  applied  to  the 
fervor  aroused  among  the  many  in  favor  of  Cuban  independence  and 
for  the  righting  of  Cuba’s  wrongs. 

“Cuban  fever”  was  especially  prevalent  in  the  southern  States,  for 
they  were  nearer  neighbors  of  Cuba  and  their  people  had  been  much 
more  closely  in  contact  with  the  Cubans.  General  Xarcisco  Ldpez 
was  able  to  raise  a  regiment  each  in  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Kentucky.  The  Kentucky  regiment  chose  for  its  officers;  Theo<lore 
O’Hara,  colonel;  John  T.  Pickett,  lieutenant  colonel;  and  Thomas  T. 
Hawkins,  major. 

All  three  of  these  officers  had  served  in  the  Mexican  campaign  of 
three  years  before,  and  O’Hara  had  written  a  poem  that  has  been 
accepted  as  the  finest  martial  elegy  in  the  English  language.  It  is 
The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead.  In  inspiring  lines  it  tells  of  the  reburial  in 
their  native  Kentucky  soil  of  soldiers  killed  in  battle.  It  raises 
notes  of  sorrow  and  of  praise  for  soldier  dead,  and  is  appropriate  to 
men  who  have  fallen  for  their  country  whatever  the  cause  and  place 
may  have  been.  The  poem,  of  which  there  are  12  stanzas,  begins 
with  lines  that  have  been  engraved  on  memorials  in  military  ceme¬ 
teries  through  the  United  States: 

The  muffled  drum’s  sad  roll  has  l)eat 
The  soldier’s  last  tattoo; 

No  more  on  life’s  ])arade  shall  meet 
That  brave  and  fallen  few. 

On  Fame’s  eternal  camping-ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 

.\nd  Glory  guards  with  solemn  round, 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

L6pez’  expedition  for  the  independence  of  Cuba  was,  of  course, 
arranged  in  secret.  But  in  the  South,  at  least,  it  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  general  public,  and  “Cuban  fever”  became  a  disease  of 
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tlie  widest  prevalence.  On  April  4,  1850,  the  steamer  Martha 
Washington  left  the  foot  of  Vine  Street  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  hearing 
150  men  of  the  Kentucky  regunent.  Thej'  were  ostensibly  hound 
for  Chagres  where,  it  was  given  out,  they  would  cross  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  there  take  ship  for  the  gold  fields  of  California. 

Colonel  O’Hara  joined  his  regiment  when  the  Martha  Washington 
reached  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  they  steamed  down  the  Ohio 
River,  and  into  the  Mississippi,  where  from  place  to  place  other 
volunteers  were  taken  aboard  until  the  regiment  numbered  about 
250  men.  Reaching  New  Orleans,  Ldpez  managed  to  elude  the 
watchful  Spanish  consid,  and  with  his  force  aboard  the  Creole,  left 
for  Cuba.  About  the  same  time  Captain  Pendleton  in  the  Susan 
Loud  left  separately;  it  was  the  plan  for  the  two  bodies  to  join  on 
reaching  the  island.  Captain  Pendleton  had  the  honor  of  raising 
the  Cuban  flag  for  the  first  tune  in  history.  It  had  been  designed 
by  General  I>)pez  and  made  in  the  United  States. 

Records  left  by  I>)pez  and  brought  back  to  the  United  States  later 
by  O’Hara  and  other  officers  show  that  the  plans  were  carried  out 
with  fidelity.  It  had  been  decided  that  the  forces  woidd  land  at 
Cardenas  at  ivight,  proceed  to  Matanzas,  30  nnles  distant,  and  after 
taking  it,  send  a  hundred  picked  men  forward  to  within  nine  miles 
of  Habana  to  blow  up  an  important  bridge  and  destroy  and  obstruct 
the  road  generally.  Thereafter  the  three  skeleton  regiments,  filled 
to  full  strength  by  the  addition  of  Cuban  recruits,  together  with  three 
new  regiments  composed  entirely  of  Cubans,  an  aggregate  force  of 
5,000  men,  all  mounted,  were  to  be  ready  to  advance  on  Habana. 
Lopez  hoped  ultimately  to  have  30,000  men  in  his  command. 

On  May  19,  1850,  the  Creole  entered  the  bay  of  Cardenas.  The 
first  troops  ashore  were  60  Kentuckians  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pickett.  They  were  the  first  troops  ever  landed  on  Cuban  soil  with 
the  distinct  purpose  of  freeing  the  island  from  Spanish  rule.  Colonel 
O’Hara  and  the  remainder  of  the  Kentuckians,  accompanied  by 
General  Lcipez  and  his  staff,  ne.xt  went  ashore.  O’Hara’s  force, 
e.xclusive  of  those  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pickett,  numbered  180 
men.  The  Kentucky  Regiment  was  ordered  to  attack  the  barracks 
in  which  some  400  regular  Spanish  troops  were  quartered.  The 
Mississippi  regunent  of  145  men  and  the  Louisiana  regiment  of  130 
men  were  to  reinforce  the  Kentuckians. 

O’Hara  immediately  ordered  a  charge,  leading  it  in  person.  At  the 
first  fire  of  the  enemy  he  received  a  disabling  wound  which  was 
almost  mortal.  As  he  was  the  first  man  wounded,  his  was  the  first 
foreign  blood  ever  shed  for  Cuban  liberty.  Major  Hawkins  assumed 
command  and  continued  to  lead  the  charge.  The  barracks  were 
captured,  surrendering  to  General  Lopez,  and  he  was  immediately 
joined  by  many  recruits,  some  of  them  from  the  Spanish  troops. 
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As  soon  as  news  of  the  surrender  of  Cardenas  reached  the  Spanish 
garrison  at  Matanzas,  a  large  force  was  dispatched  against  the  insur¬ 
gents.  Ldpez  and  his  followers  were  forced  to  withdraw  aboard  the 
Creole  and  attempt  a  landing  at  some  other  part  of  the  island.  This 
proved  impracticable,  for  it  was  learned  that  a  Spanish  ship  had  been 
dispatched  against  them.  The  Creole  was  hotly  pursued  by  the 
Pizarro  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Na\'y,  and  almost  captured  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Key  West  Harbor.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  the 
Petrel  of  the  United  States  Navy,  the  whole  of  the  Lopez  expedition 
might  have  been  taken  back  to  Cuba  for  punishment. 

Thus  ended  the  first  L6pez  expedition  to  Cuba,  which  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  success  by  its  friends.  One  success  it  did  achieve,  namely  the 
awakening  of  great  interest  and  sympathy  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  cause  of  Cuban  freedom.  L6pez  was  able  to  make  good 
use  of  this  feeling  and  the  next  year  organized  another  expedition. 
Though  Theodore  O’Hara,  who  had  been  brought  away  from  Cuba  on 
a  litter,  was  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  go  to  Cuba 
again,  he  did  what  he  could  to  further  the  interest  of  the  cause.  A 
few  words  as  to  the  fate  of  the  second  expedition  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

In  the  following  April  (1851)  Lopez  organized  the  expedition  usu¬ 
ally  known  as  that  of  Bahia  Honda,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  first, 
or  C&rdenas,  expedition.  He  offered  the  command  of  his  forces  first 
to  Ignited  States  Senator  Jefferson  Davis,  and  next  to  Major  Robert 
Edward  Lee  of  the  United  States  Army,  men  destined  a  few  years 
later  to  be  respectively  the  civil  and  military  leaders  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  States  of  America.  Unable  to  secure  the  services  of  either  of 
these  graduates  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  Ldpez  as¬ 
sumed  command  himself.  The  artillery  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
\N’illiam  Ix)gan  Crittenden,  a  West  Point  graduate  in  the  class  of 
1839.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  the  United  States  Army  to 
serve  with  Lopez.  The  troops  included  many  Himgarians  who  had 
served  under  Kossuth.  Possibly  it  was  in  memory  of  their  services 
that  O’Hara  always  wrote  such  warm  tributes  to  Kossuth’s  cause, 
e.  g.  in  the  Louistille  Times,  March  1,  1852.  The  second  expedition 
was  no  more  successful  than  the  first,  and  is  chiefly  remembered  in 
the  United  States  because  of  the  execution,  on  August  16,  1851,  of 
51  men  captured  by  General  Jose  de  la  Concha.  Of  this  number,  41 
were  Kentuckians,  headed  by  Colonel  Crittenden.  The  prisoners 
were  allowed  half  an  hour  in  which  to  write  farewell  letters  to  their 
families,  and  these  letters  were  delivered.  Crittenden  signed  his 
letter  to  his  mother,  “Yours,  strong  in  heart”.  They  were  executed 
in  Castle  Altares.  When  ordered  to  kneel  with  his  back  to  the  firing 
squad,  Crittenden  asked  that  he  be  allowed  to  stand,  saying,  “A 
Kentuckian  kneels  to  none  but  God,  and  always  dies  facing  the 
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enemy” — words  known  to  every  Kentucky  schoolboy.  AMth  hands 
unbound  he  himself  gave  the  signal.  Captain  Ker  also  refused  to 
kneel.  Lopez  himself  was  garroted  at  Punta  on  September  2d. 

This,  then,  is  the  story  of  the  first  serious  attempts  by  foreigners  to 
assist  their  Cuban  brothers.  \\  hile  the  United  States  as  a  whole  feels 
spiritually  near  to  Cuba,  it  may  he  said  that  in  no  State  is  this  feeling 
more  strong  than  in  Kentucky.  That  State  was  the  first  to  raise  a 
regiment  for  the  cause  of  Cuban  liberty;  that  State  gave  birth  to 
Captain  Pendleton,  who  first  hoisted  the  Cuban  flag;  that  State 
gave  birth  to  Colonel  Crittenden,  who  by  his  inspiring  example  of 
bravery  in  the  face  of  death,  showed  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
die  gallantly  for  the  ideal  of  the  freedom  of  a  neighboring  people; 
that  State  played  her  full  part  in  1898  by  sending  her  sons  to  Cuba. 
That  the  writer  of  these  lines  is  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  born  in  the 
very  town  in  which  Theodore  O’Hara  lived  has  always  served,  in  his 
mind,  as  a  sort  of  invisible  bond  joining  him  to  the  fair  land  of  Cuba. 


THE  PEACE  TREE  SAN  JUAN  HILL, 

Under  the  shade  of  this  Ceiba  tree  the  papers  were  signed  on  July  16, 1896,  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort. 
Oen.  William  R.  Shatter  and  his  stall  represented  the  United  States  and  Oen.  Jos6  Toral  and  bis 
aides  the  Spanish  forces. 
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“THE  DRY  SEA" 

THE  COLOMBIAN  LLANOS 

BEATRICE  NEWHALL 

AisiiWtu  Editor,  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Severn  thousand  feet  and  80  miles  down  from  Bogota  we  went 
to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  llanos — those  vast,  almost  unpopidated 
plains  stretching  to  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon. 

It  was  399  years  ago  that  Gonzalo  Jimenez  de  Qucsada,  coming 
up  the  Magdalena,  founded  the  capital  of  Colombia  on  a  plateau 
8,700  feet  above  sea  level.  And  here  the  next  year  took  place  per¬ 
haps  the  most  romantic  meeting  in  history,  when  Benalcazar  arrived 
from  Quito  and  F'edermann  from  Maracaibo — three  Europeans  con¬ 
verging  upon  one  spot  in  the  wilderness,  two  of  them  at  least  lured 
by  the  hope  of  discovering  El  Dorado. 

Soon  after  nine  in  the  morning  we’re  off  for  Villavicencio  on  the 
plains.  We  leave  Bogota  through  working-class  districts.  There  is 
the  Barrio  San  Cristdbal,  with  a  nice  little  model  city,  the  work  of 
a  priest,  each  of  the  neat  white  houses  having  its  own  garden.  The 
eastern  Andes  lie  between  us  and  the  llanos,  the  vast  plains  stretch¬ 
ing  down  to  the  tropical  rivers.  \\‘e  go  on,  past  the  waterworks  by 
which  Bogota  will  soon  be  provided  with  an  adequate  supply  of  p\ire 
water,  past  the  entrance  to  the  munitions  plant,  up  into  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  road  is  lined  with  pink,  white  and  crimson  foxglove, 
and  with  a  tree  bearing  huge  w'hite  flowers  like  morning  glories;  their 
perfume  is  heavy  and  scents  the  air  as  w'e  pass.  It  is  called  borrachero 
because  its  odor  is  said  to  be  intoxicating.  Up  and  up  we  wind, 
until  we  reach  the  pass  known  as  the  Boqueron,  where  we  are  glad 
to  nestle  into  our  winter  coats  as  protection  against  the  chill  winds. 
An  apparently  never-ending  range  of  mountains  comes  before  our 
eyes,  and  the  road  winds  around  their  curved  slopes  in  a  continuous 
series  of  twists  and  turns. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  we  are  in  Caqueza,  the  largest  town  en  route. 
It  is  market  day  and  the  main  square  is  black  with  people.  For  the 
last  half  hour  we  have  been  passing  good  folk  market-bound;  the 
market  is  late,  not  beginning  until  nine  o’clock,  so  they  will  still 
arrive  in  good  time  to  do  business.  Men  and  women  jog  along,  bent 
over  under  a  heavy  load  of  pottery  jars  in  a  coarse  net  on  their  backs; 
poultry  goes  to  market  either  in  huge  rope  cages,  shaped  like  bee¬ 
hives,  or  slung  head  down  and  carried  by  the  owner  in  groups  of  four 
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or  five  in  either  hand.  Tiny  burros,  carrying  great  bags  of  green 
f)ananas — for  cooking — clambered  upon  the  edges  of  the  road  to  let 
us  pass. 

Attractive  houses  for  the  highway  repair  workers  are  built  along 
the  road — nice  white  houses,  with  blue  doors  and  windows. 

Driving  on,  we  turn  the  corner  and  see  a  sign  “Chain  100  meters 
ahead”,  and  there  the  guardian  tells  us  that  we  cannot  pass  until  one 
o’clock.  The  road,  it  seems,  is  so  narrow  that  one-way  traffic  (e.xcept 
for  occasional  droves  of  cattle,  on  their  way  to  the  slaughterhouse)  is 
absolutely  necessary.  We  go  back  into  town,  with  the  promise  of  the 
guard  to  let  us  through  a  little  early.  The  driver  and  his  companion 
lunch  at  the  local  hotel,  but  in  spite  of  its  picturesque  deep  cobbled 
patio  we  decide  that  we  will  eat  our  picnic  lunch  farther  on,  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  Finally  we  are  on  our  way  down  hill  across  valleys, 
always  twisting  and  turning,  always  with  a  new  and  e.xciting  view  in 
sight — sometimes  the  verdant  well-cultivated  mountain  slopes,  some¬ 
times  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  just  glimpsed  far  below,  with  sugarcane 
and  bananas  growing  beside  the  tiny  trickle  that  scarcely  wets  the 
pebbles.  We  go  down  and  around  until  we  cross  by  a  fine  modern 
bridge  to  the  opposite  mountain  range,  and  then  do  the  whole  thing 
over  again. 
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rourt««y  of  the  American  Muaeum  of  Natural  History. 

ON  THE  BOOOTA-VILLAVICENCIO  ROAU. 

“We  are  on  our  way  down  hill  across  valleys,  always  twisting  and  turning,  always  with  a  new  and  exciting 

view  in  sight.” 
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We  note  that  the  genus  hitch  hiker  is  universal.  We  are  stopped 
by  two  women  who  say  that  the  husband  of  one  of  them  is  dying  in 
Villavicencio  and  will  we  please  give  her  a  lift?  Further  inquiry 
brings  to  light  the  fact  that  we  are  expected  to  carry  four  people  to 
the  deathbed,  but  since  our  five-passenger  car  carries  a  driver,  his 
helper,  and  two  passengers  and  there  is  no  overwhelming  evidence 
of  grief,  we  callously  inform  them  that  the  bus  is  just  behind,  and 
pass  on. 

When  we  are  about  60  miles  from  Bogota  we  stop  to  marvel  at  a 
waterfall.  A  little  below  the  tree-clad  summit  of  a  mountain  a 
thread  of  silver  sparkles  in  the  sunlight,  to  disappear  and  reappear 
some  feet  below  in  a  rush  of  water  pouring  down  the  hillside,  disap¬ 
pearing  temporarily  under  the  road,  and  falling  precipitously  into 
a  pebbly  bed  to  provide  power  for  a  sugarcane  mill  at  the  bend  of  the 
stream.  An  excellent  place  for  a  tardy  lunch!  We  spread  our  nap¬ 
kins  on  the  rocks,  open  the  packages  of  lunch,  and  fall  to.  We  do 
not  linger  long  over  lunch,  but  climb  back  in  the  car  for  the  remaining 
20  miles. 

The  scenery  has  been  changing  gradually.  The  mountain  slopes 
are  more  heavily  wooded,  the  air  is  growing  milder  and  moister. 
Around  a  sudden  turn  the  llanos  spread  out  before  us,  though  not  as 
we  had  imagined  them.  There  are  two  shades  of  green — the  soft  pale 
green  is  the  pasture  lands,  the  deep  blue  green  trees.  And  at  one  side 
is  an  irregular  strip  of  yellow  reflecting  bits  of  light — the  broad  bed  of 
the  Guatiquia  on  its  way  to  the  Meta,  marked  with  the  channels  the 
little  water  still  remaining  has  dug  for  itself  during  the  dry  season. 
Down  and  down  and  down,  with  curves  so  abrupt  that  we  are  thrown 
from  side  to  side,  but  that  dizzy  descent  does  not  last  long.  We  pass 
the  Villavicencio  chain,  drive  to  the  main  square,  and  descend  at 
the  Hotel  Meta. 

The  hotel  owner  is  expecting  us,  for  we  had  made  reservations  by 
telephone  from  Bogota  (the  connection  was  not  a  week  old  when  we 
called).  We  are  ushered  through  a  charming  patio  to  a  pleasant 
clean  room.  A  refreshing  nap,  a  good  dinner,  and  early  to  bed  in 
preparation  for  the  drive  into  the  llanos  the  next  day — the  object  of 
our  excursion. 

In  the  morning  summer  clothing  is  in  order,  for  we  are  not  only 
farther  south,  but  also  over  7,000  feet  lower  than  in  Bogota.  Today 
the  road  is  much  more  level  and  much  straighter.  It  is  quite  new — 
in  fact,  is  not  yet  entirely  finished.  In  the  fields  w^e  see  sleek  cattle, 
and  pass  an  occasional  hut  whose  owner  sells  cigarettes,  drinks — soft 
and  others  ise — and  other  refreshment  to  the  traveler  or  road  worker. 
Looking  back,  we  see  the  mountains  wrapped  in  a  blue  haze,  creamy 
smoke  rising  from  the  patches  where  the  grass  is  being  burned  prepara¬ 
tory  to  planting.  The  fields,  green  with  a  rank  growth  of  grass,  are 
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Fhotocnptis  by  the  author. 

CAQUEZA. 


C&queza,  the  largest  town  en  route  to  the  “dry  sea”,  is  reached  after  a  two-hour  drive  from  Bogota.  Upper; 
The  market,  with  an  extensive  array  of  pottery  and  poultry  in  cages.  Lower;  The  fountain  in  the 
main  square. 
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bordered  with  dense  tropical  forests,  witli  an  occasional  palm  tree 
raising  its  feather}’  fronds  above  the  green  mass.  Lone  palms  stand, 
too,  in  the  fields,  but  afford  little  shade.  Look  to  the  right — a  heron, 
standing  motionless  and  stately  in  the  deep  grass.  Can  we  get  near 
enough  for  a  picture?  No,  it  flies  away  as  we  get  out  of  the  car,  but 
we  are  consoled  by  the  promise  of  better  luck  farther  on.  Sure  enough 
in  the  ne.xt  field  there  are  four — but  too  far  away  still,  and  they  fly 
gracefully  still  farther  away  as  we  approach.  That  happens  all  day 
long  and  we  return  to  Villavicencio  without  a  single  heron  captured 
on  our  films. 

Now  and  then  we  have  to  detour  across  the  plains— the  “dr}’  sea” 
as  they  have  been  well  called — over  grass-grown  ruts  that  are  not  too 
bumpy,  rejoining  the  road  a  little  farther  on.  The  plains  stretch  to 
the  horizon  on  ever}’  side,  awe-inspiring  in  their  immensity. 

At  a  little  store  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  pretty  girl  and  her 
father,  who  have  come  from  Bogota  for  a  holiday  in  the  countr}’. 
She  has  lived  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  but  unlike  her  sisters. 


A  ROADSIDE 
WJVTERFALL. 

The  rush  of  water  pouring 
down  the  mountain  side 
disappears  temporarily 
under  the  road.” 

Pbotofraph  by  the  author. 
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Photocrapb  by  tbe  author. 

"THE  DRY  SEA.” 

“The  fields,  green  with  a  rank  growth  of  grass,  are  bordered  with  dense  tropical  forests,  with  an  occasional 
palm  tree  raising  its  feathery  fronds  above  the  green  mass.” 


who  are  fond  of  the  creature  comforts  of  urban  living,  she  takes 
pleasure  in  roughing  it  and  is  enjoying  her  glimpse  of  life  on  the  llanos. 
In  Colombia  eveiy^  one  knows  every  one  else,  or  his  sisters  or  his 
cousins  or  his  aunts,  and  so  it  turns  out  in  this  case.  The  girl  is  a 
good  friend  of  the  niece  of  one  of  us,  and  w^e  are  soon  deep  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  which  includes  families  and  mutual  friends,  as  well  as  life  in 
foreign  parts.  We  have  brought  a  picnic  lunch,  and  so  decide  to  eat 
it  beside  a  shady  water  hole  nearby.  The  others  prefer  a  hot  lunch 
inside  the  cabin,  so  we  separate  for  a  little  while.  It  is  pleasant  to 
eat  bread  and  cheese  and  ham  by  the  limpid  water,  the  shade  en¬ 
livened  by  the  dance  of  a  host  of  huge  yellow  butterflies,  and  to 
enjoy  juicy  mangoes  in  addition  to  the  more  customary  apples, 
oranges,  and  bananas. 

Out  on  the  plains  we  hear  of  Maria  Lopez,  a  maiden  lady  who 
runs  her  own  cattle  ranch  and  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  people  in  the 
vicinity.  She  lives  alone,  and  is  said  to  know  more  about  stock  than 
any  two  men  in  the  region,  and  can  round  up  cattle  with  the  best  of 
them.  She  is  old — oh,  ver>"  old- — w^e  are  told,  tliirty-five  or  forty! 

Attempts  to  stalk  a  heron  are  still  unsuccessful  in  the  afternoon, 
and  we  did  not  see  in  time  that  garrapatero  perched  on  the  cow'  peace¬ 
fully  chewing  her  cud  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  The  garrapatero  is 
a  large  bird,  almost  the  size  of  the  vultures — chamurros — of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  but  with  tan  markings;  it  is  a  great  friend  of  cattle,  for  it  feeds 
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A  STREET  IX  VILLAVICENCIO. 


The  modern  structure  at  the  left  is  the  administration  buildini;  for  the  territory  of  Meta. 


on  the  ticks  that  prey  upon  tliein.  We  have  enjoyed  other  birds 
durin^r  tlie  day,  mirlas,  soft  blue  and  blue-gray;  carderiales,  with  red 
breasts;  a  large  black  bird  with  long  yellow  tail  feathers  and  yellow 
markings  on  its  wings,  whose  name  we  were  unable  to  ascertain;  and 
many  others.  At  another  cabin  we  stop  while  some  of  us  have  a 
drink  of  guarapo,  composed  of  brown  sugar,  lemon  juice  and  water, 
which  has  been  allowed  to  ferment.  It  has  to  be  made  fresh  daily, 
as  it  ^^^ll  not  keep.  The  family  has  many  birds  in  cages.  The  most 
striking  is  the  arrendajo,  black  and  yellow,  about  the  size  of  a  robin. 
One  young  one  is  in  a  nest,  about  a  foot  long,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  it  clurps  loudly  for  food.  It  is  explained  to  us  that  these  nests 
are  often  three  feet  long,  and  that  they  are  usually  by  a  wasp’s  nest — 
of  wliich  we  saw  many  plastered  against  the  trunks  of  trees — so  that 
marauding  enemies  may  be  kept  out. 

At  the  Paso  del  Boqueron  just  outside  of  Bogota  we  see  again 
our  friend  of  the  paramo — the  Jrailejon,  a  distant  relative  of  the 
dandelion  whose  gray-green  leaves  are  well  guarded  against  the  cold 
of  Andine  altitudes  by  a  protective  coat  of  wool. 

As  we  return,  we  are  caught  in  a  terrific  cloudburst,  the  rain  coming 
down  in  a  solid  wall,  but  we  sUther  on,  the  driver  not  daring  to  stop. 
The  rain  ceases  as  suddenly  as  it  began,  and  when  soon  afterwards  we 
pass  a  truck,  we  are  choked  with  dust.  Nearer  town  we  pass  the 
aviation  field  of  Apiay,  whence  planes  go  to  Arauca  in  a  few  hours. 
The  President  of  Colombia  visited  Villavicencio  a  few  months  ago  but 
he  and  his  suite  didn’t  penetrate  as  far  into  the  llanos  as  we  did. 
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Uiuler  the  great  tree  in  the  square  at  Villavicencio  huge  sacks  of 
bananas  are  being  unloaded  against  the  next  day’s  market.  When  we 
set  out  to  see  what  the  town  has  to  offer,  we  find  that  there  seems  to  be 
little  native  handicraft,  but  browsing  around  the  shops  provides  some 
interesting  results.  We  find  a  man  who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  interior,  in  the  Vichada  region.  He  has  brought  back  ham¬ 
mocks  {chin<‘horros),  some  of  very  fine  palm  leaf  twine  with  elaborate 
fringes.  The  chinchorro  is  made  of  a  fine  mesh,  and  one  sleeps  at 
right  angles  to  the  supports;  in  the  hamaca,  which  in  Villavicencio  is 
made  of  a  heavy  canvas,  one  sleeps  parallel  to  them.  Unfortunately 
we  are  traveling  too  light  to  add  a  chinchorro  to  our  baggage,  but 
seeing  our  interest,  he  brings  out  some  of  his  trophies,  not,  alas,  for 
Side.  There  is  a  necklace  of  odd-shaped  seeds,  slightly  carved  to 
represent  birds;  he  hopes  to  interest  button  manufacturers  in  these 
seeds,  for  their  smooth  black  surface  seems  well  adapted  to  that 
industry,  and  the  seeds  are  very  plentiful — although  26  days’  journey 
away.  From  him  we  learn  of  a  shop  where  feather  flowers  are  sold 
and  find  that  they  are  the  work  of  sisters  living  in  the  town.  Roses, 
white  and  red,  of  heron  feathers,  with  green  leaves  of  parrot  feathers, 
of  a  real  likeness,  and  pansies  equally  well  done,  though  not  as  appeal¬ 
ing  to  our  taste.  The  roses  and  red  and  pink  carnations,  though 
fragile,  are  added  to  our  luggage,  not  without  qualms  as  to  how  they 
will  stand  a  month  of  hard  overland  traveling.  An  agency  which 
advertises  that  it  buys  deer  and  crocodile  skins  is  just  up  the  street. 


Pbotocrapfa  by  the  author.  • 

PATIO  OF  THE  HOTEL  META. 

'The  open  patio  is  covered  with  cool  green  grass,  and  down  the  middle  are  many  kinds  of  plants— 
fioinsettias  about  eight  feet  tall,  a  shrub  with  red  leaves,  another  with  a  feathery  leaf  and  lacy  orange' 
blossoms.” 
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but  none  are  visible.  Don  Cesar,  our  host,  shows  us  two  rare  boa 
skins,  about  twenty  feet  long,  that  he  is  going  to  ship  to  Bogota — 
enough  for  several  dozen  pairs  of  shoes  for  milady. 

We  have  seen  little  of  our  fellow  guests.  One  man  sits  by  the  new 
short-wave  American  radio,  and  once  as  I  go  by  I  catch  a  hit 
of  dialogue  in  English:  “And  you  say  that  you  are  the  oyster  man?” 
But  usually  it’s  gay  Spanish-American  music  that  we  hear.  Another 
guest  has  just  sent  his  wife  and  three  children  to  Arauca  by  plane 
from  the  field  we  saw  yesterday.  Arauca  is  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  the  same  name;  it  can  be  reached  on  horseback  in  30  days  of  hard 
riding,  if  the  weather  is  good  and  one  doesn’t  take  too  much  time  out 
to  rest.  By  plane  one  can  go  in  a  couple  of  houi^s.  There  is  a  plane 
twice  a  month,  government  service;  the  route  is  three  months  old. 
Arauca  is  across  the  river  from  the  Venezuelan  town  of  Amparo,  and 
our  host  says  that  many  cattle  are  shippeil  to  the  Colombian  plains 
for  fattening — 85,000  head  of  such  fattened  cattle  leave  Villavicencio 
for  Bogota  every  year.  The  district  also  ships  10,000  tons  of  rice 
annually. 

We  are  scheduled  to  leave  at  five  the  next  morning.  The  sunrise 
over  the  plains  is  most  spectacular,  we  have  been  told,  especially 
from  the  hills  back  of  the  city.  Don  Cesar  is  somewhat  scornful  of 
those  who  feel  they  must  go  up  there;  from  the  corner  behind  the 
hotel  it  is  just  as  good,  he  claims.  We  are  up  and  dressed  at  six  to 
see  it,  hut  the  sky  is  somewhat  overcast  and  we  catch  but  a  glimpse  of 
the  fiery  ball  through  breaks  in  the  clouds,  which  are  slightly  tinged 
with  salmon  pink,  giving  a  tantalizing  idea  of  the  splendor  of  the 
spectacle  on  a  clear  day. 

We  have  breakfast  at  Buena  Vista,  and  while  we  wait  for  the  road 
down  to  be  clear,  we  get  acquainted  with  the  wife  of  the  innkeeper — ^he 
has  gone  on  a  fishing  trip  out  on  the  plains.  The  house  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  U  and  from  the  patio  we  look  out  to  the  stables  and  see  the 
well-cared-for  cows  and  their  calves  leaving  for  the  pastures.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  water  at  Buena  Vista,  rare  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  drinking  troughs  are  kept  clean  by  a  constant 
stream  of  water  from  the  mountain,  brought  in  a  cane  tube.  Two 
snow-white  rabbits  are  browsing,  and  later  we  see  a  tan  pair;  they 
make  no  attempt  to  run  away.  A  stately  peacock  wanders  out  in 
front,  and  is  fascinated  by  his  image  in  the  car  door;  when  it  does  not 
answer  his  defiant  cries,  he  pecks  angrily  at  it.  We  wander  back  into 
the  patio;  the  grandmother  and  the  gardener  are  affixing  more  bark 
and  moss  to  the  orchid  plants  in  bloom  and  in  bud  on  one  of  the  trees. 

We  are  making  good  time  on  our  homeward  way  when  poutf! 
The  inner  tube  of  a  tire  goes.  As  it  is  being  patched  we  note  with  a 
little  apprehension  numerous  other  patches,  but  hope  for  the  best; 
we  still  have  time  to  meet  our  appointments. 
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But  at  kilometer  26,  bang!  bang!  The  tire?  No,  it  is  still  sound; 
investigation  proves  that  the  rear  spring  has  broken.  An  hour  and  a 
half,  barbed  wire,  plain  wire,  wet  rope,  two  children  watching  with 
interest,  an  engine  that  refuses  to  turn  over  until  the  car  is  turned 
around  and  headed  down  hill — it  is  noon,  and  Bogota  seems  an 
eternity  away. 

We  reach  Chipaque  pass,  so  shrouded  in  mist  that  not  a  flower  is 
in  sight,  and  autos  pass  with  their  headlights  on.  But  as  we  turn  the 
last  corner  and  come  in  sight  of  the  plain  of  Bogota,  far  below  in  the 
sunshine  gleam  the  red  roofs  of  the  Colombian  capital,  and  we 
descend  past  the  new  waterworks,  across  gashes  in  the  road  where 
pipes  are  being  laid  to  bring  water  from  the  distant  dam  to  the  reser¬ 
voirs  that  will  supply  the  different  parts  of  Bogota,  and  finally  glide 
along  the  smooth  asphalt  pavement  to  our  hotel  and  our  appoint¬ 
ment.  We  are  a  little  late,  but  still,  a  telephone  call  of  explanation, 
and  a  taxicab,  and  we  are  off  to  new  pleasures. 


IX  BOGOTA. 
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A  CHILEAN  INITIATIVE  TOWARDS 
CALENDAR  REFORM 

Ix  the  economic,  social  aiul  religious  fields  there  is  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  inadecjuacv  of  our  present  calendar,  because  of  its  an¬ 
noying  irregularities  and  confusing  changes.  People  who  must  con¬ 
stantly  deal  with  accurate  calculations,  important  engagements  and 
planning  for  the  future  find  these  things  complicated  by  the  use  of 
an  exceedingly  antiquated  calendar. 

To  the  average  citizen,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  the  familiar  Gregorian 
year,  the  awkwardness  of  the  irregular  and  changeable  calendar  is  not 
always  immediately  apparent.  However,  with  the  development  of 
an  industrial  age,  with  the  closer  inter-communication  between  na¬ 
tions,  and  with  the  wide  demand  among  churclunen  for  a  fixed  Easter, 
it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  our  inconvenient  calendar  brings 
real  and  unnecessaiy’  hardships. 

The  inequalities  of  the  quarter  and  half-year  divisions,  and  the 
annual  differences  between  the  weekday  arrangement  of  the  same 
months,  are  matters  which  call  for  adjustment.  In  a  world  which 
must  guide  itself  increasingly  by  accurate  comparisons,  our  present 
calendar  is  unnecessarily  difficult  and  inefficient.  We  find  upon  in¬ 
vestigation  that  our  erratic  calendar  is  the  cause  of  errors  which,  in 
sum  total,  are  costly  and  unnecessary.  These  errors  and  inconsist¬ 
encies  of  the  calendar  draw  upon  man’s  time,  effort,  labor  and  even 
money,  which  might  be  better  applied  to  more  worthwhile  purposes. 

The  object  of  calendar  reform  is  to  remove  needless  complications 
and  to  simplify,  regularize  and  stabilize  our  time  system,  so  that  it  will 
adequately  meet  our  modem  conditions.  The  reform  must  respond 
impartially  to  the  needs  of  industry*,  government,  agriculture,  science, 
religion,  social  life,  education  and  all  other  phases  of  activity.  No  part 
of  our  human  existence  is  free  of  the  calendar — we  are  inexorably 
bound  to  it. 

Several  systems  have  been  proposed.  “The  World  Calendar” 
rearranges  the  length  of  the  familiar  12  months,  equalizes  the  quarters 
and  makes  the  calendar  perpetual,  every  year  the  same.  Equaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  quarters  is  accomplished  by  giving  the  first  month  of  every 
quarter  31  days  and  each  of  the  remaining  two  months  30  days.  Thus 
the  12-month  year  has  four  months  of  31  days  and  eight  months  of  30 
daj^s.  Everx'  month  has  exactly  26  weekdays.  “Year-end  Day”  fol¬ 
lows  December  30  every  year,  and  “Leap-year  Day”  follows  June 
30  in  leap  years. 
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A  decimal  system  has  been  suggested,  and  a  13-month  calendar  has 
its  advocates,  witli  the  introduction  of  an  additional  month  “Sol”. 
Another  proposal  suggests  a  “leap  week”  calendar  in  which  every 
five  or  six  years  an  additional  week  is  introduced,  making  a  long  year 
of  371  days. 

Agreement  upon  calendar  reform,  however,  is  rapidly  becoming 
an  international  fact.  It  has  the  cooperative  approval  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  of  many  governmental  and  semi-official  agencies. 

To  put  calendar  reform  into  actual  operation,  it  is  obvious  that  some 
kind  of  an  international  agreement  must  be  secured.  No  single  nation 
can  act  alone. 

As  there  exist  no  national  prejudice,  no  special  interest,  and  no 
political  bias  against  calendar  revision,  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
reason  why  all  nations,  parties  and  peoples  cannot  unite  amicably  in 
its  accon)plishment.  In  fact,  it  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  that 
the  movement  for  a  new  calendar  exercises  a  world-wide  influence  in 
the  direction  of  international  cooperation  and  world  unity. 

At  the  session  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  held  on 
January-  25,  1937,  Sehor  don  Agustfn  Edwards,  representative  of 
Chile  on  the  Council  and  Ambassador  of  Ids  country-  in  Great  Britain, 
introduced  a  draft  convention  on  calendar  reform  with  the  following 
words; 

“Mr.  President,  the  question  of  calendar  reform  has  for  a  very- 
long  period  been  the  subject  of  discussions  both  in  official  gatherings 
and  in  private  bodies.  As  far  as  the  League  is  concerned,  you  will 
recall  that  the  1931  Conference,  five  years  ago,  ditring  which  tlus 
([uestion  was  considered  in  all  its  extent,  was  one  such  occasion. 
Forty-four  States  were  officially  represented  at  that  conference;  but 
at  that  time  (which  was  already  some  time  ago)  the  movement  in 
favour  of  calendar  reform  had  not  developed  in  the  way  it  has  to-day, 
and  international  official  bodies  had  not  yet  expressed  their  views. 
You  all  have  before  you  the  Report  by  M.  LitvinofT  and  also  the 
communication  from  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labour 
Office.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  past;  I  will  confine  myself  to  recall¬ 
ing  very  briefly  the  chief  facts  which,  during  1936,  have  shown  the 
progress  that  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  idea  of  reform  of  the 
present  Gregorian  calendar. 

“In  the  first  place  there  is  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Labour 
Conference  of  American  States  wliich  met  at  Santiago  de  Chile  on 
January  14th,  1936.  After  considering  the  work  done  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League  and  of  the  International  Labour  Office  in  this 
matter,  the  Conference  recommended  the  approval  of  a  perpetual 
calendar — twelve  months  with  equal  quarters — and  requested  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labour  Office  to  transmit 
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copies  of  the  resolution  in  question,  both  to  the  Secretarj’ -General 
of  the  League  and  to  the  Governments  of  all  American  States.  Then, 
in  June  1936,  we  find  the  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Twentieth  Session  of  the  International  Labour  Conference,  on  the 
proposal  of  the  Chilean  Delegation. 

“The  conclusion  of  the  proposal  was  that  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labour  Office  was  asked  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Council  of  the  League  to  the  question  of  calendar  reform,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  request  the  Council  to  recommend  that  the  Advisory 
and  Technical  Committee  for  Communications  and  Transit  should 
ver\’  carefully  pursue  the  study  of  the  whole  of  this  question. 

“This  resolution  further  requested  that  copies  should  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  and  to  States-Members  and  non- 
Members  of  the  International  Labour  Organisation. 

“In  addition  to  these  resolutions  adopted  by  official  assemblies  and 
gatherings  attended  by  State  delegates,  my  attention  has  been  drawn 
particularly  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  bodies  which,  although 
private  in  character,  are  none  the  less  important  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  objects  they  propose  to  achieve  and  also  from  that  of 
the  persons  who  are  members  of  such  bodies.  For  example,  the 
Federation  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  British  Empire  at  a 
plenaiy^  meeting  at  the  Fourteenth  Congress  held  at  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  in  October  1936,  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
in  wliich  the  Federation  ui^es  the  adoption  of  the  perpetual  calendar 
with  twelve  months  with  equal  quarters  of  ninety-one  days  each. 

“I  could  easily  give  you  further  examples,  but  our  time  is  valuable; 
I  would  merely  stress  the  fact  that  since  1931  (the  date  of  the  inter¬ 
national  conference  wliioh  dealt  with  the  question  of  calendar  reform) 
popular  opinion  throughout  the  world  has  increasingly  shown  its 
sympathy  towards  reform  of  the  present  Gregorian  calendar.  We 
see  that  the  most  varying  movements — religious  movements  including 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  Orthodox, — as  well  as  workers  and  employers, 
all  show  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  favour  of  the  reform  of  the 
Gregorian  calendar. 

“Members  of  the  Council  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Chilean 
Government  is  particularly  interested  in  this  question.  It  was  the 
Chilean  Government  which  submitted  in  1936  to  the  Conference  at 
Santiago,  and  also  to  the  International  Labour  Conference  in  the 
same  year,  resolutions  the  texts  of  which  were  adopted  and  which 
have  been  communicated  to  you.  To-day,  on  behalf  of  my  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Council  a  draft  convention 
which  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  as  a  contribution  made  by  my 
country  to  the  proposed  study  on  calendar  reform.  This  draft  con- 
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vention  will,  I  am  sure,  receive  the  attention  of  the  competent  organs 
of  the  League,  and  will  be  examined  with  all  the  interest  that  it 
deserves. 

“I  would  pomt  out  the  necessity  for  the  League's  continuing  this 
study  with  some  speed.  As  the  texts  submitted  to  yoii  show,  the 
nearest  date  for  the  adoption  of  the  universal  calendar  is  Sunday, 
January  1,  1939;  and  in  these  circumstances  it  is  important  that 
during  the  present  year.  Governments  shoidd  he  in  a  position  to 
undertake  the  examination  of  a  draft  convention  which  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  shoidd  be  asked  to  s\d)mit  to  them.  As  you  \\'ill  realise,  the 
reform  of  the  present  calendar  will  be  useful  only  if  it  is  applied — if 
not  by  all  countries  in.  the  world— at  least  by  almost  all.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  that  an  international  convention  should  be  drawn  up,  and 
this  should  be  the  work  of  a  diplomatic  conference.  It  is  with  this 
residt  in  \'iew  that  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  to  the  Council  that 
it  shoidd  request  the  Secretary-General  to  undertake  an  enquiry 
from  Governments  with  a  view  to  learning  their  views  and  that  it 
should  ask  them  to  submit  their  observations  and  considerations. 
The  results  of  this  enquiry  should  be  embodied  in  a  report  which  the 
Secretary-General  would  submit  to  the  Council  at  the  appropriate 
moment.  On  the  basis  of  the  observations  made  by  Governments, 
the  Council  woidd  then  be  able  to  decide,  whether  or  not  to  convene 
a  diplomatic  conference,  and  could  convene  such  a  conference  if  it 
proved  necessary  with  a  view  to  drawing  up  a  convention  for  the 
reform  of  the  calendar  after  the  necessary  studies  and  consultations 
have  been  carried  out.” 

The  draft  convention,  which  is  appended,  was  referred  to  the 
Advisory  and  Technical  Committee  for  Communications  and  Transit, 
at  the  same  time  being  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Governments. 

PROJECT  OF  CONVENTION 

The  High  Contracting  Parties, 

Considering  that  it  is  widely  recognised  that  the  present  calendar  is  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  its  application  to  economic,  social  and  religious  matters,  and  that 
recent  studies,  investigations  and  information  have  shown  the  existence  of  a  desire 
to  bring  about  its  revision ; 

Whereas  a  reform  of  the  calendar,  based  upon  a  scheme  comi)rising  twelve 
months  and  equal  quarters,  would  be  extremely  convenient  for  commercial  and 
business  life  and  would  enhance  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  and  would  be 
very  advantageous  for  all  nations, 

Have  a|)pointed  the  following  plenipotentiaries  to  consider  a  convention  to 
reform  the  Gregorian  calendar; 


^^^lo,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  full  powers,  found  in  good 
and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  provisions: 

.\rticle  I. — The  High  Contracting  Parties  hereby  decide  to  put  into  effect,  in 
their  respective  territories,  as  from  January  1st,  1939,  the  perpetual  calendar  of 
twelve  months  and  equal  (piarters,  known  as  the  World  Calendar,  which  forms  an 
appendix  to  this  Convention. 
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Article  II. — The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and  the  ratifications 
thereof  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations  not  later 
than  December  1st,  1938. 

.\kticle  hi. — The  present  Convention  shall  not  come  into  force  in  respect  of 
the  States  which  have  ratified  it  unless,  on  the  date  mentioned  in  Article  I,  the 
instruments  of  ratification  or  accession  have  been  deposited  at  the  Secretariat  by 
three-!  pi  art  ers  of  the  total  number  of  States  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  of  non-member  States  to  which  the  Council  shall  have  communicated  a  cojij- 
of  the  jiresent  Convention. 

.Article  IV. — The  present  Convention  shall  be  open  for  signature  by  the 
States  mentioned  in  .Article  III  until  .  .  .  From  that  date  onward,  the  above- 
mentioned  States  may  accede  to  it  by  dciiositing  their  instruments  of  accession 
with  the  St'cretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Secretary-General 
of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  notify  the  above-mentioned  States  of  the  ratifica- 
tons  and  accessions  received. 

Done  in  duplicate  in  French  and  English,  the  originals  to  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  shall  communicate 
certified  true  cojiics  thereof  to  all  States  members  of  the  League  and  to  the  non¬ 
member  States  referred  to  in  article  III. 
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IN  VENEZUELA  DURING  1936' 

C.  C.  McDERMOND 

Ix  reviewing  petroleum  development  in  Venezuela  during  the  year 
1936  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  certain  factors  wliich  influenced  progress 
although  not  directly  connected  with  the  oil  industry  itself.  At  the 
start  of  the  year  when  the  present  Federal  Administration  took  over 
the  reins  of  government,  reaction  against  the  former  regime  resulted 
in  some  popular  uprisings.  Although  these  were  entirely  political 
in  character  they  were  not,  however,  without  their  effect  on  the  oil 
industry  itself. 

Such  popular  agitation  really  ended  with  a  short  general  strike  in 
Maracaibo,  Caracas,  and  other  cities,  in  June,  these  strikes  being 
based  on  demands  for  certain  changes  in  government  policies.  The 
strikes  were  duly  investigated  and  their  motives  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  President  or  by  Congress,  and  during  the  year  many  of 
the  civil,  political  and  administrative  laws  have  been  revised. 

In  tw’O  instances,  however,  viz.,  in  June  and  December,  it  was 
necessary  for  oil  companies  to  suspend  activities  in  drilling  and  pro¬ 
duction  work,  particularly  in  the  Lake  Maracaibo  Basin  area.  In 
June  a  strike  caused  a  5-day  shut-down  in  the  main  producing  fields, 
and  in  December  labor  difficulties  resulted  in  a  shut-down  wliich 
started  December  14  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  year;  all  drilling 
and  production  activities  in  the  Lake  Basin  area  were  suspended, 
causing  curtailment  of  shipments  of  crude  to  deep-water  terminals. 
Actually  the  strike  lasted  for  a  period  of  42  days,  when  Federal  inter¬ 
vention  brought  the  dispute  between  oil  companies  and  strikers  to 
a  close,  with  minor  w'age  increases  to  workers  but  wdth  no  loss  of 
initiative  or  independence  on  the  part  of  the  oil  companies.  Opera¬ 
tions  in  eastern  Venezuela  were  not  affected  by  the  labor  disturbances, 
production  and  e.xports  having  been  reduced  in  December  only  in  the 
Lake  Basin  fields. 

The  companies  operating  in  Venezuela  are;  British  Controlled 
Oilfields,  Ltd.  (British);  Venezuelan  Oil  Concessions,  Ltd.  (British); 
Colon  Development  Co.,  Ltd.  (British);  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  (American);  Riclmiond  Petroleum  Co.  of  Venezuela  (American); 
New  York  and  Bennudez  Co.  (American);  Tocuyo  Oilfields  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  (British);  Orinoco  Oil  Co.  (British);  Lago  Petroleum  Corpora¬ 
tion  (American);  Caribbean  Petroleum  Co.  (British— Royal  Dutch 
Shell);  and  the  Mene  Grande  Oil  Co.  (Formerlv  Venezuela  Gulf 
Oil  Co.) 


>  Extracts  from  a  long  technical  report. 
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CRUDE  OIL  PRODUCTION 

The  production  of  crude  oil  in  Venezuela  reached  a  new  high  during 
1936  with  a  total  of  155,228,982  barrels.  This  is  in  contrast  with  the 
1935  total  of  148,528,790  barrels,  and  shows  an  increase  of  6,700,192 
barrels  over  1935  and  almost  17)4  million  barrels  over  1934  production. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  an  estimated  5?^  million  barrels  output  was 
lost  because  of  the  shut-down  in  activities  during  the  period  of  the 
December  strike  in  the  Lake  Basin  District.  The  1936  total  might 
well  have  e.xceeded  the  160  million  barrel  mark. 
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From  *‘Rrport  of  the  V  enecueUn  Miniittr>’  of  Promotion.  1930.'* 

ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  OF  PETROLEUM  IN  VENEZUELA,  1917-35. 

(Millions  of  metric  tons.) 
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PETUOLKUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN  VENEZUELA 


The  fields  contributing:  to  the  1936  output,  respective  percentages 
of  participation  in  the  155,228,982  barrel  total,  and  operating  com¬ 
panies,  were  as  follows: 


Companies 

Field 

Barrels 

Percent 

LPC.  VOC.  MGO  • _ 

Lattunillas . . 

S5. 997, 554 

55.4 

.SOV . 

Quiriquire . 

23, 17fi.  S55 

15.0 

LPC.  VOC.  MGO . 

La  Rosa .  . 

21.2S7.809 

13.7 

CPC . 

Mene  Grande . 

LI.  4-2S,  4,M 

10.0 

cue . 

Tarra . 

3. 412.  .‘>69 

.SOV . . 

Cumarebo . 

2.  794, 092 

VOC . . 

Conceiicion . . . 

1,111.003 

CDC 

825, 450 

BCO 

58:^,931 

BCO 

227, 4.56 

VOC 

183,120 

i  5.9 

SOV. 

.  135,439 

TOV.. 

Mene  de  .\costa _ 

24,  -290 

BCO 

Ilombre  Pintado . 

15, 248 

KPV. 

10.285 

SOV  . 

9,951 

SOV .  . 

Pedernales  . . 

4. 076 

Total,  ail  fields 

1.5.5.  228, 982 

100.0 

'  The  abbreviations  used  in  this  table  indiciite: 

BCO,  British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd. 

VOC,  Venezuelan  Oil  Concessions,  Ltd. 
cue.  Colon  Develrmment  Co.,  Lt<l. 

SOV,  .Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Venezuela. 

KPV,  Richmond  Petroleum  Co.  of  Venezuela. 

NYB,  New  York  and  Bermudez  Co. 

TOV,  Tocuyo  Oilfields  of  Venezuela. 

OOC,  Orinoco  Oil  Co. 

LPC,  Laco  Petroleum  Corporation. 

CPC,  Caribbean  Petroleum  Co. 

MOO.  Mene  Oramie  Oil  Co.  (formerly  Venezuela  Gulf  Oil  Co.). 


The  Mene  Grande  field  of  the  Caribbean  Petroleum  Company  is  the 
oldest,  having  been  a  producer  for  23  years.  La  Rosa  being  second 
with  a  record  of  19  years,  and  El  Mene  third  with  16}^  years,  followed 
by  Lagunillas  with  lOK  years.  The  newest  is  the  Amacuro  field  of  the 
Standard  of  Venezuela  in  Eastern  Venezuela,  which  was  opened  in 
1936.  It  is,  however,  really  part  of  the  3-year  old  Pedernales  field, 
the  name  being  changed  because  the  Venezuelan  Seaboard  Oil  Co. 
participates  in  production  from  this  field.  The  proven  acreage  of 
the  Lagunillas,  La  Rosa,  and  Mene  Grande  fields  is  estimated  at 
48,075,  28,070,  and  5,980  acres  respectively. 

Gravities  of  the  oil  produced  vary  from  a  low  of  10.49°  API  ^  gravity 
in  the  Guanoco  field  to  a  high  of  from  41°  to  50°  API  in  the  Cumarebo 
field.  At  Amacuro  the  average  gravity  of  oil,  based  on  two  comple¬ 
tions  effected  during  the  year,  is  18.7°  API. 

The  order  in  which  the  various  fields  participated  in  the  total 
accumulated  production  over  the  period  1917-36  was  as  follows: 


Per  cent 


Luguiiilla.>i _ _  51 

La  Rosa _ 22 

Mene  Clraiide . . 13 


Per  cent 


Quiriquire . .  6 

Balance . .  8 


•American  f'etmleum  Institute. 
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CRUDE  OIL  EXPORTS 

Shipments  of  crude  oil  from  all  Venezuelan  fields  during  1936 
reached  the  record  total  of  149,140,963  barrels,  compared  with  140,- 
410,240  barrels  during  1935,  or  an  increase  of  8,730,725  barrels.  Such 
exports  during  1936  averaged  408,605  barrels  daily  throughout  the 
year.  In  1936  Venezuela  was  the  leading  exporter  of  crude  oil  in 
the  world,  and  surpassed  the  United  States  total  exports. 

Shipments  from  all  fields  for  the  period  1917  to  1936  inclusive, 
giving  yearly  totals  as  well  as  grand  total  on  December  31,  1936, 
are  given  below. 


From  "Report  of  the  Veneiuelen  Minietry  of  Promotion,  1936.'* 

ANXUAL  EXPORT.^TIOX  OF  CRUDE  OIL  IX  VENEZUELA,  1917-35. 
(Millions  of  metric  tons.) 
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The  cumulative  totals  and  percentage  of  participation  of  each  field 
are  as  follows: 


Barrels  I 

I’ertent 

! 

i 

Barrels 

Pertent 

Lagunilla.'i  . 

La  Rosa . | 

Mene  Grande  . 

Quiriquire . 

<>60,06.M>39  1 
276, 783, 7M  1 
!  132,378,858  ; 
5.5, 266, 837 
10,661,866 

.53  1 

22  ] 
10.7  ' 

}  j 

j  Tarra-Manueles . 

j  El  Mene-Media . 

!  Conceiicion . . 

Cumarebo.. . 

40,155,615  , 
21,746..55S  i 
18,553,8M  ' 
16.467,372 
2,512.901  ! 
1, 398.  792 
509,925 

1,236.  .502.  Otil 

1  ^ 
100 

1  Guanoco . 

'  El  Mene  de  .\oosta . 

1 

Total . 

The  cumulative  total  of  1,236,502,061  barrels  exported  during  the 
period  1917  to  1936  inclusive  compares  with  the  total  accumulated 
production  for  the  same  period  of  1,318,629,322  barrels. 

Crude  oil  from  the  producing  fields  and  terminals  is  shipped  to 
deep-water  tenninals  and  other  destinations  as  follows; 

Mene  Grande  Oil  Co.  (Lagunillas  and  La  Rosa  fields),  to  Las  Piedras  Terminal, 
Paraguana. 

Caribbean  Petroleum  Co.  (Mene  Grande  field),  to  Dutch  Shell  Refinery  at 
Curacao,  N.  W.  1. 

Venezuelan  Oil  Concessions  {l.agunillas.  La  Rosa,  Concepcidn  and  La  Paz 
fields),  to  Dutch  Shell  Refinery  at  Curacao,  N.  W.  1. 

Col6n  Development  Co.  (Tarra  and  Manueles  fields),  to  Dutch  Shell  Refinery 
at  Curacao,  N.  \V.  1. 

British  Controlled  Oilfields  (Media  and  El  Mene  fields),  crude  sold  under  con¬ 
tract  to  Shell  for  delivery  to  Curacao,  N.  W.  1. 

lAgo  Petroleum  Corporation  (Lagunillas  and  La  Rosa  fields),  to  Lago  Oil  and 
Transport  Co.  Refinery  at  Aruba,  N.  W.  1. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Venezuela  (Quiriquire  fields),  through  Caripito  Terminal 
on  San  Juan  River  and  by  shuttle  tankers  to  Guiria  Terminal  for  shipment  to 
world  ports. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Venezuela  (Cumarebo  field),  to  Tucupido  Terminal  by 
pipeline  for  shipment  to  world  iiorts. 

N.  Y.  and  Bermudez  Co.  (Guanoco  field),  occasional  shipments  to  the  United 
States. 

Tocuyo  Oilfields  of  Venezuela  (Mene  de  Acosta  field),  occasional  shipments  to 
purchasers  or  to  world  ports. 

CRUDE  OIL  IN  STORAGE  JAN.  1,  1937 

At  the  end  of  1936  crude  oil  in  storage  throughout  Venezuela 
amounted  to  only  2,232,152  barrels  as  compared  with  about  6,469,348 
barrels  at  the  end  of  1935. 

Steel  tankage  employed  for  storage  of  crude,  fuel  oil,  etc.,  totaled 
capacity  of  15,064,050  barrels,  in  396  tanks  ranging  in  size  from  250 
barrels  to  85,000  barrels  each,  and  distributed  throughout  all  fields 
and  shipping  terminals. 

At  the  end  of  1936  there  was  available  storage  space  for  approxi¬ 
mately  13,231,898  barrels. 
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WELL  COMPLETIONS 

On  January  1,  1937,  a  total  of  3,384  wells  had  been  completed 
tliroufrhont  Venezuelan  fields  as  compared  with  3,094  on  January  1, 
1936.  Of  the  1937  total,  2,005  wells  were  producers.  Of  these  570 
flow  naturally,  272  hy  air  or  gas  lift,  and  1,162  are  pumped.  The 
290  com])letions  effected  during  1936  were  hy  the  following  operating 
companies: 

Completion 


I.afjo  Petroleum  Corporation . . .  123 

Dutch  Shell  Group . . . . .  104 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  V'enezuela _  46 

Mene  Grande  Oil  Co . .  15 

British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd-. .  2 


Total . - .  290 


Drilling  during  the  j-ear  was  confined  to  the  following  main  pro¬ 
ducing  fields:  La  Rosa,  Lagunillas,  Mene  Grande,  Media,  Cumareho 
and  Quiriquire.  Wildcat  drilling  was  carried  on  in  eastern  Venezuela. 

Of  the  total  290  completions  only  4  wells  were  dry  holes  or  junked, 
viz.,  1  at  Media  field,  1  at  Cumareho,  and  2  at  Quiriquire.  As  in 
previous  years,  Lagunillas  field  contributed  most  to  1936  drilling 
activit}’  with  175  completions,  followed  by  La  Rosa  with  44,  Quiri- 
quire  with  38,  Mene  Grande  with  22,  Cumareho  with  9,  and  Media 
with  3. 


Courtefty  of  l^taodard  Oil  Co. 

A  DKILLIXG  BARGE  IN  LAKE  MARACAIBO. 

I  )rillin!:  operations  durini;  1936.  apart  from  the  wildcat  operations,  were  confined  to  six  of  the  principal  fields. 
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Courtesy  u(  the  Gulf  Oil  CorporatioD. 


NATURAL  GAS  COMPRESSION  PLANT  AT  LAOUNILLAS  FIELD. 

This  held,  which  in  its  entirety  comprises  an  area  of  48,075  acres,  contiibute<l  So  |>ercent  of  the  total 
Venezuelan  output  of  crude  oil  during  1936. 


LAKE  TANKER  TRANSPORTATION 

The  Dutch  Shell  group  increased  its  lake  tanker  fleet  during  the 
year  1936  from  a  total  of  29  to  32  vessels.  These  additions  brought 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  Shell  fleet  from  61,680,000  barrels  to  73,- 
200,000  barrels.  In  addition,  the  Shell  operated  two  tankers  of 
the  Arend  Petroleum  Mij.,  with  a  total  carrying  capacity  annually 
of  4,884,000  barrels,  thus  making  the  grand  total  for  Shell  tankers 
78,084,000  barrels  carrying  capacity  yearly.  It  is  understood  three 
additional  tankers  are  to  arrive  early  in  1937,  each  having  a  normal 
capacity  of  about  28,000  barrels. 

The  Lago  Petroleum  Corporation  increased  its  tanker  capacity 
from  21  to  22  vessels  during  the  year,  but  in  December  transferred 
one  tanker  to  service  in  Argentina.  This  vessel,  however,  is  to  be 
replaced  by  one  of  similar  capacity  early  in  1937.  The  Lago  fleet 
has  a  carrying  capacity  of  about  53,178,800  barrels  annually.  During 
1936  the  Lago  also  chartered  several  tankers  of  the  Mene  Grande 
Oil  Co.  to  augment  carrying  capacity  during  special  periods  when  its 
own  fleet  could  not  keep  up  with  required  shipments.  Two  addi¬ 
tional  tankers  are  being  built  and  should  reach  Venezuela  during 
June  1937,  each  having  a  capacity  of  about  24,500  barrels. 

The  Mene  Grande  Oil  Co.  (formerly  Venezuela  Gulf  Oil  Co.)  made 
no  changes  in  its  tanker  fleet  during  the  year,  carrying  capacity 
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Courtwy  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation. 

A  WORKER’S  HOUSE,  LAGI  XILLAS  FIELD. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  the  Lagunillas  recion,  houses  such  as  this  have  been  constructed 

for  workmen. 


remaininjr  at  around  32,538,000  barrels  yearly.  However,  seven  of 
its  tankers  were  laid  up  most  of  the  year,  being  surplus  to  shipping 
requirements,  and  some  of  these  were  chartered  to  the  Lago  for 
short  intervals. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Venezuela  had  in  service  during  the  year 
three  tankers  in  shuttle  service  carrying  crude  from  Caripito  Terminal 
on  the  San  Juan  River  (Quirirquire  crude)  to  the  new  Standard 
deep-water  shipping  terminal  at  Guiria,  and  also  for  hauling  crude 
from  the  Cumarebo  field  to  either  Caripito  or  Guiria. 

GEOLOGICAL  AXD  GEOPHYSICAL  IXVESTIGATIOXS 

During  1936  considerable  geological  and  geophysical  work  was 
carried  out  in  widely  separated  areas  bj-  several  companies. 

Torsion  balance,  seismograph,  geological,  magnetometer,  “Rain¬ 
bow”  and  Holwek  balance  parties  were  in  the  field. 

ACTIVITY  IX  LAXDS 

Although  various  companies  reduced  their  holdings  in  Venezuelan 
acreage  in  some  areas,  and  the  Venezuelan  government  cancelled 
delinquent  concessions  as  well,  the  general  tendency  has  been  to  in¬ 
crease  holdings,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  principal  companies. 
Exact  figures  for  the  year  are  not  at  hand,  but  over  a  three-month 
period  figures  published  in  the  Gaceta  OJicial  listed  a  total  of  2,007,850 
acres  purchased  by  the  most  prominent  companies  during  that  short 
period. 
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Districts  in  which  such  acreajie  was  purchased  are  for  the  most  part 
in  eastern  Venezuela,  viz.,  the  States  of  Anzoategui,  Monagas  and 
fluarico,  although  the  States  of  Zulia  and  Trujillo  in  western  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  central  Venezuela  Mere  included  to  a  smaller  extent. 
Included  in  the  latter  purchases  was  a  group  of  parcels  south  of  the 
Mene  Grande  field  comprising  some  49,500  acres. 

An  announcement  M  as  made  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  that 
a  port  on  the  Caribbean  knoMn  as  El  Chaure  and  located  between  the 
Mene  Grande  Oil  Co.  port  of  Guanta  and  Puerto  de  la  Cruz  had  been 
sold  to  the  Compania  Consolidada  de  Petrdleo,  sidisidiary  of  the 
Venezuelan  Petroleum  Corporation. 

Of  interest  also  Mas  an  announcement  by  the  Venezuelan  govern¬ 
ment  in  December  that  it  had  approved  a  petition  of  the  Venezuela 
Gulf  Oil  Co.  for  transfer  to  the  Mene  Grande  Oil  Co.,  of  a  total  of 
2,098,848  acres  of  acreage  located  in  the  States  of  Zulia,  Trujillo, 
Falcon,  Anzoategui,  Monagas  and  Guarico,  for  exploitation  purposes, 
and  710,444  acres  located  in  the  States  of  Anzoategui,  Guarico  and 
Monagas  for  exploration  purposes.  It  is  understood  the  acreage 
involved  in  this  transfer  covers  the  entire  jiroperty  of  the  Venezuela 
Gulf  Oil  Co.,  and  the  transfer  to  the  neM'  company,  especially  formed, 
M  as  for  legal  purposes,  the  neM'  company  being  registered  in  Venezuela 
and  therefore  not  subject  to  certain  taxes,  etc.,  as  Mould  he  the  case 
had  the  property  remained  under  the  name  of  a  company  formed  out¬ 
side  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela.  Similar  steps  had  previously  been 


C'ourtroy  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation. 


AN  EXPLOR.VTION  PARTY  IN  THE  AR.^GUA  DISTRICT  OF  .ANZOATEGUI. 

This  group  was  but  one  of  several  engaged  in  geological  and  geophysical  investigations  in  various  areas  of 

the  country  last  year. 
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taken  in  the  case  of  tlie  marketing;  departments  of  tlie  Shell  and  Lago, 
the  Shell  having  organized  the  Petroleum  Utensils  Company  and  the 
Lago  forming  Compafua  Lago  de  Petrdleo. 

During  September  it  was  reported  a  new  agreement  had  been 
entered  into  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Venezuela  and  the  Lago 
I’etroleum  Corporation  whereby  on  all  acreage  of  the  Standard  of 
Venezuela  in  eastern  Venezuela  the  Lago  will  receive  a  one-third  share, 
while  in  all  Lago  interests  in  western  Venezuela,  which  includes  the 
Maracaibo  Lake  basin,  the  Standard  of  Venezuela  receives  a  one-third 
share,  shares  to  be  paid  in  either  oil  or  cash  as  ojitional  with  either 
party.  Such  shares  are  to  he  based  on  hook  costs. 


Court««y  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation. 

UNLOADING  DRILLING  APPARATUS  AT  CIUDAD  BOLIVAR,  ON  THE  ORINOCO  RIVER. 

Eastern  Venezuela  was  the  scene  of  considerable  wildcat  drilling  during  1936  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Venezuela  and  the  Mene  Grande  Oil  Co. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  WILLIAM  A.  REID, 
FOREIGN  TRADE  ADVISER  OF  THE 
PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


I  KNOW  that  every  ineiuher  of  this  (governing  Board  whose 
srood  fortune  it  has  been  to  serve  for  any  length  of  time  with  our  friend 
has  been  impressed  with  the  honesty  and  efficiency  and  the  loyalt}' 
of  his  service  during  his  stay  with  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  for 
the  great  things  for  which  it  stands.”  With  these  words  the  Hon. 
Cordell  Hidl,  chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  expressed  the  heartfelt  regret  of  this  institution  at  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  William  A.  Keid,  who  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
rendered  faithful  service  as  Foreign  Trade  Adviser.  Presenting  to 
the  Board  a  resolution  of  api)reeiation  for  Mr.  Reid’s  services,  the. 
Chairman  continued:  “It  is  naturally  a  matter  of  keen  disappointment 
to  each  of  us  to  see  him  sever  his  relations  with  this  organization. 
^Ve  can,  however,  in  the  most  unreserved  language  bear  testimony  to 
the  fine  record  that  he  has  made  and  extend  to  him  otir  every  good 
wish  for  his  health  and  his  happiness  and  sticcess  in  the  future.” 

The  resolution,  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Governing  Board, 
reads: 

t\'nERE.\s,  Mr.  William  A.  Reid  will  retire  as  Foreign  Trade  Adviser  of  the 
Fan  .\merican  Union  on  March  31st;  and. 

Whereas,  Mr.  Reid  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Pan  .\inerican  Union  for  nearly 
iwenty-five  years,  during  which  time  he  made  imi)ortant  contributions  to  the 
work  of  the  organi/ation, 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Re.solves; 

To  express  to  Mr.  Reid  its  deep  appreciation  of  his  loyal  and  devoted  service 
to  the  Pan  American  Union. 

On  March  31,  1937,  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  gathered  to  bid 
farewell  to  Mr.  Keid.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director 
General,  in  presenting  to  him  the  resolution  of  the  Governing  Board, 
added  his  own  expression  of  high  regard  and  gratitute  and  eloquently 
conveyed  to  him  the  warm  thanks  and  best  wishes  of  every  member 
of  the  staff. 
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NAHUEL  HUAPI,  ARGENTINA' 

WILLIAM  B.  GAY 

It  is  called  the  National  Park  of  Naliuel  Iluapi — the  Southern 
Lake  District — the  Switzerland  of  South  America — or  more  simply 
it  is  known  by  the  town  situated  at  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
district — San  Carlos  de  Bariloche.  But  no  mere  names  or  words  can 
adequately  describe  the  superb  beauty  of  any  of  its  sapphire  lakes, 
nestled  as  they  are  in  the  midst  of  towering  snow-clad  peaks  which 
are  in  turn  dwarfed  by  the  majestic  “Tronador”  raising  its  glorious 
and  thundering  brow  over  all  as  an  emperor  of  old  might  survey  his 
minions  below  from  his  elevated  throne. 

Beauty  alone  is  not  the  only  claim  to  fame  of  this  magnificent 
region,  as  it  constitutes  an  ideal  spot  during  the  summer  season  for 
those  in  search  of  health  and  quiet  in  which  to  recuperate  and  rest. 
Its  lakes  offer  every  facility  for  boating  and  fishing.  Its  roads  and 
trails  appeal  to  every  taste  in  the  variety  of  opportunity  offered  for 
motoring,  riding  or  hiking. 

The  creation  of  this  Park  District  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  Dr. 
Francisco  P.  Moreno,  who  donated  to  the  Nation  in  1903  the  three 
leagues  of  land  which  formed  the  nucleus  for  the  present  e.xpanse  of 
1,939,709  acres.  Now,  with  the  formation  of  a  Bureau  of  National 
Parks  as  a  part  of  the  federal  Government,  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  preserve  as  much  of  the  natural  wildness  as  possible  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  to  construct  the  necessary  roads  and  bring  about  the 
modern  improvements  and  comforts  which  the  tourist  of  today 
considers  his  just  and  inalienable  right. 

In  furtherance  of  this,  there  is  now  untler  construction,  and  rapidly 
nearing  completion,  the  new  Hotel  Llao-Llao.  I.(Ocated  at  the  top 
of  a  knoll,  some  forty  meters  above  the  surrounding  terrain,  and  with 
its  wide-flung  and  rustic  type  of  architecture,  the  hotel  blends  into  its 
surroundings  in  a  delightful  manner  which  will  become  more  perfect 
with  the  passing  of  the  years  and  the  weathering  of  its  outer  covering 
of  peeled  and  hand-hewn  logs.  Interior  arrangements  leave  almost 
nothing  to  be  desired,  including  as  they  do,  over  one  hundred  rooms 
with  bath,  a  dining-room  with  a  seating  capacity  of  400,  a  large  bar, 
a  hall  for  special  parties  and  dances,  an  adequate  central  heating 
plant,  and  numerous  large  fireplaces  made  from  attractive  native 
stone. 


■  From  “Comments  on  Argentine  Trade”,  March.  1937.  Published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  of  .\merica  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  Ruenos  .\ires. 
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In  the  center  of  the  National  Park  of  Nahuel  Iluapf  and  almost  completely  enclosed  by  verdure-clad 
mountains,  lies  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  Its  shore  tine  is  a  succession  of  sheltered  bays  and  coves. 
I'pper:  Anchorena  inlet  on  Lake  Nahuel  Iluapf.  Lower:  Another  view  of  the  lake,  above  Mount 
Belvedere. 


Copyrisht  by  Rorquin  A  Koblmano. 

NAHUEL  HUAPI  NATIONAL  PARK. 
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Ijocated  as  it  is  at  the  bepnning:  of  the  Llao-Llao  peninsula,  from 
wliich  the  hotel  received  its  name,  a  marvelous  view  can  be  obtained 
in  all  directions,  including  almost  the  entire  length  of  Lake  Nahuel 
Huapi,  a  part  of  Lake  Moreno,  and  also  all  the  surrounding  mountains 
including  old  “Tronador”  itself.  Some  1,500  feet  away  begins  the 
almost  virgin  forest  which  covers  practically  all  of  the  peninsula  and 
through  which  the  National  Park  Administration  has  constructed 
any  number  of  winding  roatls  and  trails.  It  is  here  that  the  casual 
visitor  will  receive  one  of  his  greatest  surprises,  for  he  can  travel 
through  what  appears  to  be  a  typically  tropical  forest  with  its  luxu¬ 
riant  vegetation  complete  even  to  a  species  of  bamboo  and  compare 
it  at  the  same  time  with  its  background  of  rocky  and  snow-covered 
mountains. 

A  nine-hole  golf  course  is  under  construction  within  walking 
distance  of  the  hotel  and  should  be  ready  for  play  during  the  next 
season.  A  part  of  the  course  is  laid  out  in  an  open  clearing  but 
several  of  the  holes  have  their  fairways  cut  directly  through  the  forest 
itself  and  woe  betide  the  golfer  who  is  inclined  to  hook  or  slice  his  tee 
shots  more  than  30  yards  out  of  the  straight  and  narrow  way.  The 
course  itself  is  to  be  some  3,350  yards  in  length  and  will  have  a 
standard  scratch  score  of  3G. 

But  what  of  the  trip  itself?  One  can  now  leave  Buenos  Aires  several 
times  a  week  on  through  trains  which  are  run  by  a  combination  of  the 
Southern  and  State  Kailways,  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  taking  place 
at  Patagones  where  you  leave  the  long  trail  to  the  south  and  head 
almost  directly  west  toward  the  Andes.  Much  of  the  trip — and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  part  south  of  Bahia  Blanca  and  west  of  PatagoneS' — is 
extremely  dusty,  although  as  a  partial  offset  to  the  discomforts  of 
the  trip  the  State  Railway  has  constructed  special  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  diners  and  sleeping  cars  with  shower  baths,  which  exclude  a  large 
portion  of  the  dust  and  dirt. 

The  run  occupies  some  38  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  3'ou  arrive  at  the 
beautiful  little  station  built  on  the  outskirts  of  San  Carlos  de  Bariloche. 
Innumerable  taxis  wait  at  the  station  to  conduct  travelers  to  any  of  the 
hotels  in  Bariloche  itself  and  arrangements  can  easily  be  made  for 
transportation  to  ai^v  of  the  outlying  hotels  in  the  district.  These 
hotels,  although  usually*  small,  accommodating  no  more  than  20  to  30 
persons  each,  are  scattered  at  relativelj’  short  intervals  throughout  the 
entire  park  and  can  alwai's  be  found  at  those  points  having  a  special 
scenic  interest.  For  the  most  part  they  are  run  bj’  Swiss  or  German 
people  who  take  a  personal  interest  in  their  guests,  keep  their  premises 
spotlessh"  clean  and  provide  a  super-abundance  of  wholesome  and 
well-cooked  food. 

Kates  are  very*  reasonable  and  are  more  or  less  standardized.  The 
visual  price  of  about  $3  per  person,  per  day,  includes  breakfast,  lunch. 
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(linnor  and  bed.  At  certain  liotels  it  is  also  possible  to  obtain  accom¬ 
modations  with  private  bath  at  slightly  higher  rates. 

It  is  possible  and- — for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  burden  themselves 
with  detail- — sometimes  desirable  to  make  complete  arrangements  for  a 
trip  to  the  lake  region  through  anj’  one  of  the  travel  agencies  in  Buenos 
Aires,  such  as  Villalonga,  Exprinter,  etc.,  all  of  whom  have  local  offices 
in  Bariloche.  By  following  this  procedure  an  all  inclusive  price  can  be 
obtained  and  arrangements  made  beforehand  for  hotel  reservations, 
motor  and  lake  trips  and  any  other  side  excursions  in  which  the 
traveler  might  be  interested.  The  disadvantage,  however,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  excursions  are  scheduled  in  advance  for  particular  days  and 
must  be  taken  at  those  times  regardless  of  whether  the  weather  is 
favorable  or  not.  A  much  more  desirable  method  of  seeing  the  entire 
region  is  to  make  only  hotel  reservations  in  advance,  taking  the  various 
trips  of  interest  when  the  spirit  moves  and  the  weather  is  propitious. 

In  prior  years  Bariloche  has  always  been  the  center  of  tourist 
activity.  All  excursions  by  road  still  start  from  that  point.  However, 
owing  to  prevailing  strong  winds  which  have  caused  the  lake  to  be 
choppy,  it  has  been  impossible  this  season  to  start  the  lake  excursions 
from  there  as  there  is  no  protective  harbor  for  the  small  boats  used. 
It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  to  transfer  the  terminal  for  the  various 
lake  trips  to  Bahia,  located  about  18  miles  from  Barilocbe  and 
readily  accessible  by  car  over  a  good  roatl.  It  is  probable  that, 
with  the  concentration  of  tourist  traffic  at  Dao-Llao,  which  is  bound 
to  come  after  the  opening  of  the  new  hotel,  arrangements  will  also  be 
made  to  start  regidar  excursions  to  the  main  points  of  interest  from 
there,  although  many  of  these  trips  will  necessitate  doubling  back 
tbrough  Bariloche. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  certainly  the  most  spectacular  of  the 
excursions  is  that  to  Lake  Mascardi.  Leaving  Bariloche  by  car  in 
tbe  early  morning,  you  drive  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Gutierrez, 
between  the  peaks  of  Catedral  and  La  Ventana  and,  reaching  Lake 
Mascardi,  transfer  to  a  launch  which  brings  you  to  the  Hotel  Tronador 
in  time  for  a  lunch  which  has  almost  been  forgotten  while  you  were 
marveling  at  the  beauties  of  the  lake  and  your  first  close-u])  view  of 
Tronador  mountain — Old  Thunderer — rearing  its  brilliant  crest  of 
snow  up  to  the  heavens  themselves. 

After  lunch,  a  short  walk  brings  you  to  the  bus  station  where 
omnibuses  are  available  for  the  14  mile  trip  to  the  glaciers  of  Tronador. 
But  if  you  are  of  an  adventurous  spirit,  the  Hotel  Tronador  is  the 
present  home  and  probable  final  resting  place  of  one  of  tbe  most 
thrilling  units  of  automotive  transport  ever  designed.  Called  “El 
Chivito”  (The  Little  Goat),  and  wdth  its  fenders  loose,  an  ailing 
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Copyricht  hy  Borquin  &  Kohimann. 

LAKE  MASCARDI. 

A  spectacular  excursion  by  autumcbile,  launch,  and  bus  is  that  from  Bariloche  to  Lake  Mascardi,  where 
a  closer  view  ot  the  snow -crested  Tronador  may  be  obtained. 

carburetor,  a  sick  distributor,  all  tied  together  here  and  there  with 
rope  and  baling  wire,  the  only  seats  a  couple  of  boards — still  El 
Chivito  lived  up  to  its  name,  as  only  a  goat  could  have  made  its  way 
along  the  winding  road  to  the  glacier.  First  following  the  course  of 
the  Kiver  Manso,  then  cutting  straight  across  country,  hanging  on 
at  times  by  digging  all  four  hoofs  into  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and 
ne.xt  almost  dislocating  its  back  to  inch  around  a  hair-pin  turn,  El 
Chivito  at  last,  weary  and  trembling  but  still  triumphant,  arrives  at 
the  end  of  the  road.  Here  you  trust  to  your  own  feet  in  a  mad 
seramble  over  mounds  of  stones  and  loose  gravel,  piled  up  by  the 
relentless  force  of  centuries-old  ice  in  its  slow  but  perpetual  march 
down  the  mountain-side.  And  once  over  the  top,  you  see  below  a 
small  lake  covered  with  floating  blocks  of  ice  and  on  the  far  side  the 
circidar  and  massive  front  of  the  glacier  itself.  There  is  something 
almost  uncanny  about  the  entire  scene.  Towering  high  above  you 
is  the  peak  of  Tronador,  brilliant  from  the  reflection  of  the  sun 
on  its  snowy  head.  In  front  and  below  lies  the  ice,  dirty  and  travel 
stained  from  its  long  journey.  And  at  frequent  intervals  comes  a 
sharp  crack  as  a  mass  of  snow  breaks  loose  from  some  overhanging 
crag  and  rumbles  on  its  way  to  the  depths.  El  Tronador,  or  The 
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Tliunderer,  was  originally  named  for  a  volcano,  now  extinct,  but  these 
tumbling,  thundering  masses  of  snow  give  new  meaning  to  the  name. 

And  one  must  not  forget  the  fish  hatchery.  Only  a  few  minutes 
from  liariloche  by  car,  there  is  a  modern  hatchery  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  American  expert  who  received  much  of  his  training  in 
and  around  Yellowstone  Park.  Here  are  countless  thousands  of 
little  wrigglers  being  raised  to  the  point  where  they  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  lakes  and  rivers  to  fend  for  themselves  until 
comes  the  day  when  they  find  themselves  on  a  hook,  providing  the 
acme  of  sport  for  some  wild-eyed  fisherman. 

That  in  turn  brings  us  to  Traful.  This  paradise  of  fishennen, 
located  some  50  miles  north  of  Bariloche,  is  noted  for  its  salmon  and 
rainbow  trout.  For  those  who,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  dig  out  and 
then  overhaul  the  old  tackle  with  a  wistful  look  in  their  eyes,  there 
is  no  cure  but  to  go  to  Lake  Traful  where  the  fish  are  both  plentiful 
and  sporting.  For  those  more  interested  in  the  scenic  grandeur  of 
the  country  this  trip  also  constitutes  the  first  step  in  the  Grand  Circle, 
covering  some  IfiO  miles  and  including  many  of  the  most  varied 
views  and  wonders  of  the  park.  Before  starting,  a  word  of  warning 
might  be  of  inestimable  help.  Both  the  first  and  last  parts  of  this 
trip,  about  an  hour  or  so  for  each  stretch,  are  through  a  sandy  desert 


Copyricht  by  Borquin  A  Kohimann. 

ENCHANTED  VALLEY. 

Of  unsurpasseii  scenic  grandeur  is  the  Grand  Circle  Tour  through  the  park  which  for  part  of  its  route 
follows  the  course  of  the  Limay  River  through  the  Enchante<l  Valley. 
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where  the  combination  of  wind  and  sun  will  dry  and  burn  one's  skin 
to  the  proverbial  crisp  if  proper  care  is  not  taken.  Much  of  the  route 
follows  the  picturesque  River  Limay  passing  through  the  village  of 
Xahuel  Iluapi  (really,  it’s  just  a  post-office),  then  close  to  the  old 
Fort  Chacabuco,  winding  in  and  out,  up  and  down,  until  you  forget 
the  discomforts  of  desert  driving  and  can  only  marvel  at  the  ingenuity 
of  the  engineer  who  could  laj"  out  such  a  road  and  not  lose  himself  in 
the  process.  Further  along,  as  you  leave  the  desert,  you  come  to 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  vast  and  perfect  amphitheater  formed  by 
a  massive  rock  formation.  From  there,  these  peculiar  formations 
become  more  frecpient  and  more  varied  until,  on  arriving  at  the 
Enchanted  Valley,  they  become  so  numerous  and  fantastic  that  one 
is  carried  back  to  childhood  days,  with  its  tales  of  dwarfs,  gnomes 
and  elves.  It  is  a  miracle  of  nature,  the  result  of  age-old  cycles  of 
snow,  ice,  wind  and  water,  which  is  almost  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  our  modern  life. 

Then  comes  Dawson’s — the  only  English  hotel  in  the  district — ami 
the  center  of  fishing  activity.  Inside  it  is  a  nice  little  well-kept  and 
comfortable  hotel.  Outside  it  is  a  conglomeration  of  waders,  tackle, 
landing  nets  and  drying  lines  which  in  turn  is  surrounded  and  made 
lovely  by  the  contrast  with  a  beautiful  flower  garden.  For  those  of 
the  inner  circle,  fishing  is  conducted  mainly  during  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning  and  during  the  last  hours  before  dark.  This  leaves  the 
day  available  for  hiking  and  riding  for  which  this  section  is  ideal. 


Copyright  by  Borquin  A  Kohimann. 


LAKE  TRAFUL. 


Kabuel  Huapf  Xational  Park, and  particularly  Lake  Traful,w  hich  is  well  stocked  with  salmon  and  rainlxtw 
trout  is  a  veritable  fisherman’s  paradise. 
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SKIERS  ON  MOUNT  OTT. 

The  Nahuel  lluapl  National  Park  has  much  to  allure  the  winter  sports  enthusiast.  Many  visitors  avail 
themselves  o(  the  facilities  provided  by  the  .\ndine  Club  of  Bariloche. 


A  quiet  afternoon  stroll  or  rugged  mountain  climbing  is  equally 
available  and  on  the  back  of  a  sturdy  pony,  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to 
the  variety  offered. 

Leaving  the  hotel,  and  on  a  road  whose  construction  has  not  yet 
been  finished,  the  route  beai-s  to  the  west,  circling  Lake  Traful. 
Sometimes  almost  at  the  side  of  the  lake  and  then  crawling  along  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  where  a  road  could  be  placed  only  by  the  power  of 
dynamite,  you  are  abruptly  jerked  from  peaceful  contemplation  to 
nerve-wTacking  thrills  and  back  to  serenity  again.  Once  beyond  tbe 
lake,  you  pass  through  the  Valle  de  los  Machis  (Valley  of  Wizards) 
covered  by  a  forest  of  trees  of  such  gigantic  dimensions  and  so  closely 
interwoven  that  even  at  noon  the  valley  is  bathed  in  perpetual 
twilight. 

Then  suddenly  you  return  to  the  sunlight  at  Port  Quintapuray  on 
Lake  Correntoso  where,  turning  north  around  the  end  of  the  lake 
and  abruptly  climbing  over  a  half-grown  mountain,  you  enter  topsy¬ 
turvy  land.  You  are  looking  over  Lago  Espejo,  or  Mirror  Lake,  and 
at  the  mountains  on  the  far  side  which  start  at  the  shore  and  extend 
both  up  and  down.  A  moment’s  serious  reflection  will  convince  you 
that  you  are  still  in  your  right  mind  and  that  those  snow-capped  peaks 
pointing  straight  to  where  no  snow  should  be  are  only ‘a  reflection, 
but  the  illusion  is  so  perfect  that  it  is  much  more  pleasurable  to  let  your 
imagination  wander  freely  in  this  land  of  both  right-side-up  and 
upsitle-down. 
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But  time  presses,  and  the  road  leads  on.  Following  tlown  the 
western  side  of  Lake  Correntoso,  you  soon  arrive  at  the  bridge  crossing 
the  short  and  turbulent  river  which  acts  as  the  connecting  link 
between  Lakes  Correntoso  and  Nahuel  Huapi.  A  high  bridge  sur¬ 
mounts  the  river  and,  if  your  eyesight  is  good,  you  can  see  any  number 
of  enormously  large  and  fat  brook  trout  taking  their  daily  siestas  by 
the  side  of  sunken  logs. 

Now  following  down  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi 
on  the  last  lap  of  the  Grand  Circle  Tour,  the  scenery  changes  com¬ 
pletely.  A  rolling  country  appears,  criss-crossed  with  wandering 
streams,  covered  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  grass  and  apparently  well 
adapted  for  the  raising  of  cattle.  And  on  questioning  your  driver, 
you  find  that  this  is  indeed  a  cattle  country  and  that  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  ranches  is  owned  by  an  American  family  who  migrated 
there  when  it  decided  that  Texas  was  becoming  too  civilized  and  too 
small. 

All  too  soon,  the  sandy  desert  intervenes  and  you  are  soon  hack  in 
Bariloche  with  nothing  but  your  memories  and  your  dreams. 

^^^lat  of  those  who  are  going  to  the  park  and  wish  to  continue 
through  to  Chile?  The  international  road  connects  with  Port 
Blest  which  is  accessible  from  Bariloche  or  Bahia  Lopez  only  by  water. 
The  journey  is  made  on  a  long  narrow  extension  of  the  main  lake  of 
Nahuel  Huapi,  winding  between  mountains  covered  on  their  lower 
slopes  with  solid  forests  whose  green  appears  almost  black  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  snow  above.  Numerous  streams  come  tumbling  down, 
leaping,  at  times,  wildly  through  space  in  their  mad  rush  to  complete 
their  destiny.  For  those  not  interested  in  going  to  Chile,  the  trip  to 
Port  Blest  is  still  worth  while  if  for  nothing  more  than  the  marvelous 
cataracts  of  Los  Cdntaros  across  the  bay. 

Many  parts  of  the  park  district  are  covered  with  large  quantities  of 
dead  timber.  During  the  past  year  the  National  Park  Administration 
has  had  several  hundred  men  clearing  off  the  land,  improving  old 
roads  and  constructing  new  ones  in  order  that  visitors  to  this  region 
may  travel  with  greater  comfort  and  ease.  The  extent  to  which  this 
work  is  being  carried  out  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
350  miles  of  roads,  either  finished  or  actually  under  construction, 
cross  the  park  in  every  direction  and  make  it  possible  to  reach  almost 
every  point  of  interest  by  automobile. 

No  description,  written  or  verbal,  can  ever  properly  convey  even 
a  vague  impression  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  Nahuel  Huapi. 
So  pack  up  your  old  clothes,  add  a  couple  of  sweaters,  and  see  it  for 
yourself.  You  will  not  be  disappointed. 
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Reported  by 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Various  accessions. — Last  month  the  legation  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  Washington  presented  to  the  Library  a  number  of  his¬ 
torical,  literary  and  governmental  publications  about  the  Dominican 
Republic,  which  have  been  added  to  that  countrj-’s  section  in  the 
Library. 

The  rise  of  cotton  culture  as  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  Argentina 
can  be  studied  in  the  first  report  of  the  Argentine  National  Cotton 
Board  (Junta  Nacional  del  Algodon)  which  covers  the  last  eight 
months  of  1935.  A  copy  has  just  come  to  the  Library  from  the 
Board  with  15  other  publications  of  that  office,  devoted  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  and  trade  in  cotton  in  general,  but  especially  in  Argentina. 

The  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  and  Commerce 
(Ministerio  de  Relaciones  E.xteriores  y  Comercio)  of  Chile  for  the 
year  1934,  published  in  1936,  has  been  received.  It  contains  texts 
of  bilateral  and  multilateral  treaties  and  related  papers ;  messages  and 
decrees  of  the  Ministry  during  the  year;  a  136-page  section  devoted 
to  Pan  American  affairs,  including  Chile’s  participation  in  the  Seventh 
International  Conference  of  American  States;  a  report  of  the  action 
of  the  Chilean  delegation  to  the  League  of  Nations;  diplomatic  and 
consular  communications,  reports  and  lists;  and  a  report  on  the 
Division  of  Commerce,  with  especial  reference  to  its  commercial 
and  maritime  transport  sections. 

The  report  for  1935  of  the  General  Government  Archives  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  a  branch  of  the  Department  of  Government  and  Justice 
(Secretaria  de  Gobernacion  y  Justicia),  contains  some  interesting 
data.  The  Archives  report  describes  the  work  of  the  department  in 
classifying  and  cataloging  some  11,000  ancient  manuscript  documents, 
progress  in  the  complete  inventory  of  the  department,  and  the 
completion  of  the  cataloging  of  the  Archives  Library  of  1,146  volumes. 
It  is  urgently  suggested  that  a  General  Archives  of  the  Nation 
(Archivo  General  de  la  Nacion)  be  established  to  combine  the  various 
archival  collections  in  national  and  department  dependencies. 

Dr.  Alberto  A.  Giesecke  of  Lima  recently  sent  the  Library  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  over  200  books  and  pamphlets,  chiefly  about  Peru,  among 
which  are  several  old  historical  and  scientific  works  and  a  large 
collection  of  old  Government  documents,  which  made  more  complete 
the  sets  already  in  the  Library. 
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Brazilian  books  in  S])anish. — Cultural  rapprochement  between 
Argentina  and  Brazil  took  specific  form  in  treaties  signed  between 
these  two  countries  in  the  latter  part  of  1933.  Much  has  already  been 
done  in  this  field,  and  now  news  comes  from  Argentina  that  a  group  of 
Argentine  intellectuals  is  planning  the  publication,  without  e.xpec- 
tation  of  financial  gain,  of  some  Spanish  translations  of  the  outstanding 
Brazilian  literary  works.  Several  have  already  been  translated  and 
are  ready  for  publication,  and  others  will  follow  shortly. 

Albums  of  pictures. — The  library  has  received  three  beautiful 
volumes  of  pictures  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Lima.  Buenos  Aires,  1936, 
is  a  collection  of  201  photographs  made  by  Horacio  Coppola  showing 
details  and  bird’s-eye  views  of  the  Argentine  capital.  The  book  was 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  government  of  the  city  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  its  founding.  The  first  Lima 
volume  is  a  collection  of  30  richly  colored  plates  (laid  in  loose), 
reproduced  from  the  originals  of  Jose  Luis  Caamaho.  These  water 
colors  depict,  for  the  most  part,  typical  characters  of  Lima  today. 
Caamano  is  compared  by  Antonio  Garland,  in  a  brief  prologue,  to  the 
nineteenth-century  artist  Pancho  Fierro,  copies  of  whose  works  were 
also  received  this  month.  The  Herro  collection  contains  56  plates,  a 
selection  from  the  238  known  works  of  this  painter.  These  water 
colors  show  in  a  delightful  way  the  life  of  Lima  from  the  early  years 
of  the  Republic  up  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  late  Angelica  Palma  contributed  an  introductory  essay,  Pancho 
Fierro,  Acuarelista  Limeno. 

New  periodical. — The  National  Librarj’  of  Ecuador,  whose  Revista 
was  welcomed  last  year,  is  now  publishing  another  periodical  entitled 
Mensaje  de  la  Biblioteca  national,  of  which  the  Library  has  received 
the  number  for  December  1936-January  1937.  This  issue  contains 
24  articles,  of  which  three  are  based  on  the  archives  contained  in  the 
National  Library ;  five  are  book  notes,  bibliographies,  lists  of  e.xchangcs, 
Ubrarj’  statistics,  and  e.xcerpts  from  the  catalog  of  the  library;  and  the 
others  are  interesting  articles  of  an  educational,  literary  or  cultural 
nature. 

The  list  below  contains  other  works  of  interest: 

Uucnos  Aires,  1036;  vision  fotugrafica  i)or  Horacio  Coppola.  Textos  por  arquit. 
Alberto  Prcbisch,  Ignacio  B.  Anzodtegui.  Edicion  dc  la  municipalidad  dc  Buenos 
.\ires.  [Buenos  Aires,  Estudio  de  artes  graficas  “Futura”,  1936]  226,  [2]  p.,  2  1. 
incl.  201  plates  on  102  1.  33  cm. 

Memoria  de  la  Junta  nacional  del  algodon,  mayo-dicienibre  de  1935.  Buenos 
.\ires  [Compania  impresora  argentina,  S.  \.\  1936.  117,  13]  p.  plates,  tables, 

diagrs.  tpart  fold.)  25H  cm. 

Memoria  del  Ministerio  de  relaciones  exteriores  y  comercio  correspondiente  al 
ano  1934.  Santiago  dc  Chile,  Imprenta  Chile,  1936.  639  p.  26  cm. 

Gramdtica  y  vocabiJario  de  la  lengua  huilota,  por  el  Rdo.  Padre  Leopoldo  von 
Kindler.  .  .  .  Pasto,  Imprenta  del  departamento,  1936.  xvi,  243  p.,  1  1.  24  cm. 
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(Boletiii  de  estudios  histdricos.  Supleinento  n®  4.)  (Father  Kindler  has  studied 
at  several  universities  in  Europe  and  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America  in 
Washington.  His  study  of  the  Witoto  (Huitoto)  language  began  when  he  was 
assigned  as  a  chaplain  at  a  port  on  the  Caquetd  River  during  the  Leticia  conflict. 
The  section  on  the  Equator  where  the  Caquetd  and  the  Putumayo  come  closest 
together  is  the  area  populated  by  the  Witoto  Indians.  The  grammar  includes  22 
lessons,  and  the  vocabulary  has  some  4,000  Spanish  words  with  their  Witoto 
equivalents.] 

San  Bonifacio  de  Ibagne,  1936;  documentos  para  la  historia  de  Ibaguc  [por] 
Hernando  Mdrquez  Arbelaez.  [Ibagu6,  1936]  2  p.  1.,  viii  p.,  2  1.,  9-152  p.,  4  1. 
plates,  tables.  22  cm.  [This  volume  forms  a  complete  physical  and  economic 
geography  and  history  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  of  the  department  of 
Tolima  and  especially  of  the  city  of  Ibagu4,  followed  by  a  collection  of  seven 
poems  and  essays  about  Ibagu6  by  well-known  Colombian  literary  men.  The 
first  part  of  the  section  on  history  is  Pedro  de  Aguado’s  Fundacion  de  Ibagul, 
written  about  1581.  Twenty-one  illustrations  accompany  the  text.] 

El  periodismo  en  la  Republica  Dominicana;  notas  para  la  historia  crftico- 
narrativa  del  periodismo  nacional,  desde  sus  origines[!]  hasta  nuestros  dias  (por] 
Manuel  Amiama.  Santo  Domingo,  Talleres  tipograficos  La  Nacidn,  1933. 

3  p.  1.,  95  p.,  2  1.  23}^  cm.  (Biblioteca  dominicana.)  [The  author  states  in 

his  preface  that  this  book  does  not  attempt  to  be  a  complete  history  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Dominican  Republic;  however,  it  begins  with  the  introduction  of 
printing  into  the  country  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  con¬ 
tinues  with  the  publishing  of  the  first  periodical  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  through  the  several  historical  periods  up  to  the  present.  The  book 
contains  historical  notes  on  the  provincial  press  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  capital 
city.] 

Memoria  de  los  III  juegos  deportivos  centro-americanos  y  del  Caribe,  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  16  de  marzo  al  5  de  abril  de  1935.  [Publicacion  de  la]  Comisi6n  tecnica 
permanente  de  los  juegos  deportivos  centro-americanos.  [San  Salvador,  Im- 
prenta  nacional,  1936]  174  p.,  2  1.  illus.,  plates  (part  col.),  ports.  31  cm. 

[Represented  in  the  tourney  were  the  five  Central  .\merican  Republics  (Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua)  and  Colombia,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Panama,  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  tourney  is  held  every  four  or  five  years 
under  the  patronage  of  the  International  Olympic  Committee.] 

Cuatro  suertes;  cuentos  y  leyendas  [por]  Carlos  Samayoa  Chinchilla.  Guate¬ 
mala  [Tipografia  nacional]  1936.  220  p.  illus.  19)4  cm.  [This  book  contains 
11  stories  and  legends.  The  illustrations  are  head-  and  tail-pieces  for  each  story 
taken  from  the  Mayan  codices.  A  dictionary  of  Guatemalan  provincialisms 
used  in  the  text  follows  the  last  tale.] 

El  libro,  el  periddico  y  la  biblioteca,  como  elemenlos  de  cultura  popular,  enfuncidn 
de  servicio  social  [por  cl]  Grab  Antolin  Pina  Soria.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  1936.  107  p. 

23  cm.  [The  author  gives  suggestions  for  the  increa.se  in  number  and  increase 
in  use  of  public  libraries  in  city  and  country  and  of  children’s  rooms;  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  department  of  libraries;  and  for  the  introduction  of  workers 
to  the  librarj’  as  a  means  of  adult  education.  He  includes  three  lists:  1,  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  300  works  for  a  small  library  for  persons  gainfully  employed;  2,  a  selection 
of  5(X)  works  for  the  .same  type  of  library;  and  3,  a  list  of  150  works  for  a  rural 
library.] 

Historia  crilica  de  la  tipografia  en  la  Ciudad  de  Mixico;  impresos  del  siglo  xix 
[por]  Enrique  Ferndndez  Ledesma.  Mexico,  Ediciones  del  Palacio  de  bellas  artes 
[Talleres  grdficos  de  la  naci6n]  1934-35.  xiii  p.,  1 1.,  17-185  p.  illus.,  plates,  ports., 
facsims.  23)4  cm.  [Sr.  Fernandez  Le<lesma  was  authorized  by  the  Government  of 
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Mexico  to  make  this  study  of  printing  in  tlie  nineteenth  century  as  part  of  Hie 
celeiiration  of  the  fourtli  centenary  of  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Mexico. 
He  considered  every  piece  of  material  which  is  in  the  book  personally  and  obtained 
the  original  samples  of  printing  for  the  reproductive  purposes  of  the  book,  when¬ 
ever  possible.  In  all  there  are  63  facsimiles  of  title-pages,  pages,  plates,  frontis- 
jiieces  or  other  bibliophilic  delights,  and  in  addition  a  group  of  eight  full-page 
photographs  forming  a  series  of  the  great  Mexican  printers  of  the  19th  century. 

Dcrecho  internacional  publico,  europeo  y  americano,  por  Cecilio  Baez  .  .  . 
Asuncidn,  Imprenta  nacional,  1936.  239  p.  23  cm.  [Cecilio  Bdez  is  a  former 
president  of  Paraguay,  diplomatic  representative  of  his  government  in  various 
countries,  delegate  to  international  conferences,  member  of  several  historical  and 
literary  societies,  and  at  present  professor  of  law  and  social  sciences  in  the  National 
University  in  Asuncidn.  His  published  works  include  several  on  social,  political, 
historical,  diplomatic,  and  legal  topics.  He  wrote  a  Curso  de  dcrecho  ■internacional 
privado  americano  in  1926.  In  Dcrecho  internacional  publico,  here  presented,  he 
summarizes  the  various  historical  events  in  Europe  and  ,\merica  that  influenced 
international  law,  discusses  the  concepts  of  and  the  many  subjects  covered  by 
international  law,  and  devotes  the  last  third  to  .some  projects  of  American 
international  law.] 

Apuntes  limehos,  por  [Jose  Luis]  Caamafio.  Lima.  Libreria  e  impreuta  Clil 
[1935?]  [4]  p.,  30  col.  plates.  35  cm. 

Pancho  Fierro,  acuarclista  limeho.  Seleccidn  publicada  bajo  los  auspicios  de  la 
municipalidad  de  Lima,  en  el  IV  centenario  de  la  fundacidn  de  la  ciudad.  Lima, 
Sanmartf  y  cia.,  S.  A.,  1935.  xvi  p.,  2  1.,  56  plates  (part  col.,  inch  facsims.) 
22'i  cm.  “Pancho  Fierro,  acuarclista  limeno,  por  Angelica  Palma — a  mancra  de 
prdlogo”,  p.  v-xvi. 

La  coca  peruana;  memorandum  sobre  su  situacion  actual  [por  Carlos  Enriiiue 
Paz  Soldiin]  Lima.  Ediciones  de  “La  lleforma  medica”,  1936.  2  p.  l.,xxxv,31  p. 
tables  (1  fold.),  diagrs.  24'2  cm.  [Dr.  Paz  Solddn  is  well  known  for  his  many 
works  on  medicine  and  public  hygiene.  In  the  present  brief  study  he  considers 
the  place  in  industry,  in  medicine,  and  in  society,  of  coca  and  its  derivative,  cocaine. 
The  five  annexes  which  complete  the  memorandum  were  prepared  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  de  medicina  social.  They  contain  commercial  statistics  and  tables,  an  early 
colonial  law  on  coca,  and  the  Spanish  texts  of  the  conventions  of  The  Hague 
(1912)  and  Geneva  (1931)  on  restriction  of  the  use  of  the  drug.] 

El  cerro  de  Montevideo  y  su  forlaleza,  1520-1935  [}K)r]  Mariano  Cortes  Arteaga. 
Montevideo,  Imprenta  militar,  1936.  viii,  133  p.,  1  1.,  v  p.  inch  2  fold,  tables. 
13  plates  (inch  fold,  facsim.,  diagrs.)  23J^  cm.  [Captain  Cortes  .\rteaga  has 
served  in  the  engineer  corps  of  the  Uruguayan  Army  and  writes  this  study  in  his 
quality  of  director  of  the  Military  Museum  in  Montevideo.  The  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  “Cerro  de  Montevideo”  has  been  recognized  ever  since  the  place  was 
first  seen  by  the  discoverers  in  the  early  16th  century  and  the  cry  “Monte  vidi” 
formed  the  basis  for  the  name  for  the  city.] 

Books  published  in  English  received  during  the  past  month  include: 

Wilderness  of  fools;  an  account  of  the  adventures  in  search  of  Lieut  .-Colonel 
P.  H.  Fawcett  .  .  .  ,  by  Robert  Churchward  .  .  .  London.  George  Routledge 
&  sons  ltd.,  1936.  xii,  299  p.  front.,  plates,  2  maps.  22  cm.  [Most  of  this 
book  is  an  account  of  the  British  Matto  Gros.so  expedition  of  1932.  This  ex¬ 
pedition  was  also  described  by  Peter  Fleming  in  his  Brazilian  Adventure.  Like 
Fleming’s  book,  this  account  is  written  in  popular  style.] 

Escape  to  the  tropics  [by]  Desmond  Holdridge.  Drawings  by  Edward  Shenton. 
New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  company  [c.  1937]  5  p.  1.,  3-272  p.  front., 
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illus.,  i)lates.  20J^  cm.  [The  author  write.s  of  his  long  stay  in  tlie  Virgin  Islands 
and  of  his  expedition  into  Guiana  jungles  in  search  of  Redfern,  the  lost  aviator.] 

Guatemala,  by  Erna  Fergusson.  New  York  and  London,  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1937.  X,  320,  vii,  [i]  p.  plates,  fold.  map.  21  cm.  [This  book  gives  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  the  people  of  Guatemala;  the  capital,  the  Mayan  ruins, 
the  textile  and  other  village  industries,  the  coffee-raising  randies,  the  Guatema¬ 
lans  of  the  capital  city,  the  Europeans  resident  in  tlie  country,  and  tlie  Indians 
throughout  the  nation.] 

El  Indio,  by  Gregorio  Lopez  y  Fuentes.  Translated  by  .\nita  Brenner.  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Diego  Rivera.  Indianapolis  and  New  York,  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
company,  publishers  [c.  1937]  2.")6  p.  front.,  jilates.  21  cm.  [Anita  Brenner, 
the  translator,  says  of  this  novel,  which  received  the  first  National  prize  for 
literature  l)estowed  by  the  Mexican  government;  “A  good  story,  but  much  more, 
a  very  real,  truthful  and  moving  one.”  The  story  concerns  an  Indian  village, 
and  through  a  story  covering  a  comparatively  short  time,  suggests  the  whole 
history  of  Mexico  and  how  Mexican  life  was  affected  by  the  various  events.] 

Portrait  of  Mexico.  Paintings  by  Diego  Rivera  and  text  by  Bertram  D.  Wolfe. 
New  York,  Covici,  Friede,  publishers  [c.  1937]  211  p.  249  plates  on  128  1. 

23  cm.  [The  publishers  present  this  volume  as  “all  [of  Rivera’s]  significant 
work,  both  mural  and  canvas,  done  in  his  native  land.”  Most  of  the  reproduc¬ 
tions  are  from  photographs  made  by  Manuel  Alvarez  Bravo.  As  in  Rivera’s 
l)revious  book.  Portrait  of  America,  Bertram  D.  Wolfe,  a  student  of  Mexican 
affairs,  contributes  an  introduetion  which  is  in  itself  a  study  of  Mexican  history 
and  social  life.] 

The  I'nited  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  by  William  D.  McCain  .  .  .  with 
a  foreword  by  J.  Fred  Rippy.  Durham,  North  Carolina,  Duke  university  press, 
1937.  XV,  278  p.  2  maps  (on  lining-paiiers)  23  cm.  [Dr.  McCain’s  work  is  a 
consideration  of  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Panama,  with  a  sketch 
of  early  Panamanian  history  and  the  revolution  of  1903.  For  the  writing  of  this 
history  he  availed  himself  of  numerous  documentary  sources  in  addition  to  a  great 
number  of  books  and  i)eriodical  references.] 

Historical  bibliographies;  a  systematic  and  annotated  guide  [by]  Edith  M. 
Coulter  .  .  .  [and]  Melanie  Gerstenfeld  .  .  .  with  a  foreword  Ijy  Herbert  Eugene 
Bolton  .  .  .  Berkeley,  Calif.,  University  of  California  press,  1935.  xii,  206  p. 

24  cm.  [This  bibliography  of  historical  bibliographies  is  an  excellent  guide  to  a 
large  amount  of  historical  material.  Its  compilers  are  Prof.  Coulter,  a  librarian 
and  a  jjrofessor  of  library  science,  and  Dr.  Gerstenfeld,  a  historian  and  bibli¬ 
ographer.  The  200-page  volume  contains  775  items,  each  followed  by  a  brief 
annotation,  and  devotes  the  last  26  pages  to  a  thorough  index.] 

^yhite  elephants  in  the  Caribbean;  a  magic  journey  through  all  the  West  Indies, 
by  Henry  Allx'rt  Phillii)s  .  .  .  New  York,  Robert  M.  McBride  &  company  [c. 
1936]  xvi,  301 1).  front.,  plates.  21  cm.  [The  author  spent  two  years  traveling 
in  the  West  Indies;  this  book  describes  the  many  interesting  places  that  he 
visited.] 

New  magazines  and  those  received  for  the  first  time  are  listed 
below: 

Boletin  Fomento  Rural;  editado  por  la  direccion  de  propaganda,  publicaciones 
e  informes  del  ministerio  de  agricult ura.  Buenos  Aires,  1936.  Ano  1,  n”  40, 
diciembre  16,  1936.  4  p.  15x22]^  cm.  Irregular.  Address:  Pst-seo  Colon  974, 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Boletin  Sanitario  del  departmento  nacional  de  higiene.  Buenos  Aires,  1937. 
Ano  1,  n®  1,  enero,  1937.  91  j).  16x23  cm.  Monthlj’.  Adclress;  Belgrano  666, 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
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Noticioso;  editado  por  la  seccidn  publicaciones  e  informes  del  ministerio  de 
aRricultura.  Buenos  Aires,  1936.  Aflo  1,  n“  12,  diciembre  30,  1936.  12  j). 
23x31  cm.  Irregular.  Address:  Paseo  Colon  974,  Buenos  .\ires,  Argentina. 

El  Ilogar;  ilustracion  semanal  argentina  para  la  mujer,  la  casa  y  el  niiio. 
Buenos  Aires,  1936.  Ano  32,  n<>  1419,  diciembre  25,  1936.  98  p.  illus.,  27x34 
cm.  Weekly.  .Address:  Rio  de  .Janeiro  262-300,  Buenos  .\ires,  Argentina. 

Accion  Femenina;  organo  o6cial  del  jjartido  civico  fomenino.  Santiago,  Chile. 
1936.  .\no  5,  n®  18,  diciembre,  1936.  42  p.  18x26'scm.  Monthly.  Addres.>: 

Correo  Central:  Clasificador  A,  n°  1,  Santiago,  Chile. 

Cundinamarca.  Bogota,  1936.  [This  magazine  contains  articles  on  Colom¬ 
bian  social  and  educational  topics,  as  well  as  descriptive  papers.  They  have  to  do 
especially  with  the  department  of  Cundinamarca  and  are  written  by  well  known 
Colombian  authors.]  .\iio  1,  n°  2,  diciembre,  1936.  107  p.  illus.  17x25  cm. 

Monthly.  Address:  Secretaria  de  gobierno,  Departamento  de  Cundinamarca, 
Bogotd,  Colombia. 

La  Granja;  mensuario  de  difusion  agricola.  Habana,  1937.  Ano  1,  n“  1, 
marzo,  1937.  32  p.  illus.  20x27^  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Apartado  2503. 
Habana,  Cuba. 

Mas  Luz;  boletin  bibliografico  literario.  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  1937.  .\uo  2, 
n°  1,  marzo  6,  1937.  16  p.  20J4x28  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Calle  4,  n°  84. 

Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba. 

Mensaje  de  la  Biblioteca  Xacional.  Quito,  1936-37.  £poca  3,  n®  4-5,  diciembre 
1936-cnero  1937.  259  p.  illus.,  plates.  16x22  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Biblio¬ 
teca  Nacional,  Quito,  Ecuador. 

lianca  y  Comercio;  revista  tecnica  de  divulgacion.  Mexico,  D.  F.  1937. 
.Ano  1,  n®  1,  marzo,  1937.  40  p.  15x23  cm.  Monthly.  Addres.--:  Palma  44, 

Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Hotel  Review;  monthly  bilingual  review  dedicated  to  the  Latin-.American  hotel 
industry.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Vol.  1,  n®  3,  november  1936.  40  p.  illus.  23x31 
cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Corpus  Christi  6,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico.  [Published 
in  English  and  Spanish.] 

Pasionaria;  6rgano  oficial  de  la  seccidn  67  del  sindicato  industrial  de  traba- 
jadores  mineros,  metalurgicos  y  similares  de  la  R.  Mexicana.  Monterrey. 
Ano  1,  n®  1,  diciembre  1936.  35  p.  23J^x30  cm.  Monthly.  .Address; 

Monterrey,  X.  L.,  Mexico. 

Abside;  revista  de  cultura  mexicana.  Mexico,  D.  F.  1937  [.Ano  1],  n®  1. 
enero  1937.  63  p.  16x23  cm.  Monthly.  .Address;  Fresno  193,  Mexico,  D.  F.. 
Mexico 

Biblioteca  de  la  escuela  bancaria  y  comercial.  Boletin.  Mexico,  D.  F.  1936. 
n®  1,  1936.  64  p.  8x23  cm. 

Revista  jurldica;  Ministerio  publico  federal.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  1936.  Vol.  2. 
n®  1-2,  noviembre-diciembre,  1936.  78  p.  17x23  cm.  Bi-monthly.  .Address; 

Procuradurfa  General  de  la  Republica,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Avante;  revista  de  la  escuela  Panama.  Panama  City,  1936.  .Ano  1,  n®  1, 
febrero  1936.  29  p.  21x28^  I'ln.  Irregular.  .Address:  .Avenida  .A,  No.  38. 
Panama  City,  Panama. 

Catninos;  revista  de  educacidn  y  de  cultura.  (Escrita  por  maestros  y  para 
maestros.)  Panama  City,  1936.  [.Afio  1],  n®  1,  septiembre  1936.  23  p.  15x23 
cm.  Monthl}’.  Address:  Panama  City,  Panama. 

Panamd  comercial;  comercio,  Onanzas,  estadistica,  variedades.  Panama,  1937. 
Ano  1,  n®  2,  enero  15,  1937.  12  p.  23x29  cm.  Semi-monthly.  Editor; 

Federico  Calvo.  Address:  .Apartado  Comercial  550,  Panama,  Panamd. 

Sotas  informativas  de  la  sociedad  ganadcra  del  Paraguay.  Asuncidn,  1936, 
4®  trimestre,  1936.  68  p.  16x24  cm.  Monthly.  .Address;  Calle  Estrella  218. 
Depto.  R.,  .Asuncion,  Paraguay. 
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livhtin  menxual  del  minixtcrio  de  relaciones  exteriorex;  iiiformaciones  coinerciales, 
fciinoniicas  y  finaneicras.  Lima,  1937.  n°  1,  cnero,  1937.  35  p.  21x33  cm. 

Monthly.  Address:  Lima,  Peril. 

Boletin  de  la  Direccidn  de  Politica  Econdmica.  Caracas.  Ano  1.  n“  2,  noviembre 
193().  [09]  p.  16.\23}i  cm.  Address:  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Rcvista  de  Educacidn.  Caracas.  Tomo  1,  n<>  1,  abril  1936.  80  j).  16x23 

cm.  Monthly.  .4ddress:  Ministerio  de  Instruccidn  Piiblica,  Caracas,  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

FEV;  revista  de  la  federacion  de  estudiantes  de  Venezuela.  Caracas,  1936. 
.\no  1,  n°  1,  noviembre  1936.  52  p.  21x28H  cin.  Monthly.  .Address: 
.\partado  de  Correos  172,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Hrujula;  revi.sta  cultural  puertorriqucna.  San  Juan,  1936.  Vol.  2,  n°  7-8, 
julio-diciembre,  1936.  [134]  p.  24x31  cm.  Quarterly,  .\ddress:  Circulo 

Cultural  de  Mae.stros  de  Espanol,  Calle  del  Sol  70,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Kico. 

Amirica  Fulura;  por  Estados  Unidos  de  Iberoamerica.  New  York,  1937. 
Ano  4,  n“  10,  marzo,  1937.  34  p.  19x27  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  106  Fulton 
.Street,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

The  Arbitration  journal:  published  by  the  .\merican  arbitration  association 
in  collaboration  with  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  state  of  Xew  York  and  the 
Inter-.Vmerican  commercial  arbitration  commission.  Vol.  1,  n“  1,  January,  1937. 
114  p.  15^x23  cm.  Quarterly.  Address:  521  Fifth  venue,  Xew  York  ,X.  Y. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGES 

Honduras. — The  constitutional  reforms  wliich  went  into  effect  in 
April,  1936;  the  extraordinary  measures  required  in  the  field  of  public 
finances  to  offset  the  persistent  effects  of  the  world  depression,  the 
ravages  of  the  elements,  and  the  direct  and  indirect  losses  resulting 
from  seditious  activities  fostered  by  enemies  of  the  Government,  but 
promptly  and  efficiently  dealt  with  by  the  forces  of  law  and  order; 
the  cordial  relations  maintained  with  the  world  at  large,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  with  neighboring  sister  Republics;  and  the  unusual  develop¬ 
ment  of  commercial  aviation  in  the  countrj',  were  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  annual  message  *  delivered  by  President  Tiburcio 
Carfas  Andino  to  the  National  Congress  of  Honduras,  on  December 
5,  1936,  reporting  on  the  state  of  the  nation  in  the  fiscal  year  1935-36. 

The  Chief  E.xecutive  asserted  that  the  people  had  ratified  the 
amendments  made  to  the  constitution  of  1924,  for  that  “political 
code,  although  drafted  in  good  faith  and  inspired  by  the  most  dis¬ 
interested  patriotism,  did  not  keep  pace  with  our  social,  economic, 
and  administrative  progress.”  Of  special  significance,  in  his  opinion, 
was  the  amendment  extending  the  term  of  office  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  Republic  until  the  year  1943.  “Tliis 
e\’idence  of  support”,  he  said,  “stimulates  and  encourages  me  to 
continue  working  along  the  lines  which  I  have  set  for  myself,  placing 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation  above  all  personal  considerations.” 

The  country  was  still  in  the  throes  of  the  financial  crisis  brought 
about  by  general  conditions  which  have  affected  so  deeply  world 
economy.  To  this,  the  message  pointed  out,  one  must  add  “the 
losses  and  damages  caused  within  the  country  by  rebellious  upheav¬ 
als  wliich,  besides  undermining  the  general  confidence  in  our  trade 
and  limiting,  as  a  result  thereof,  our  exports  and  imports,  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  destruction  of  many  sources  of  wealth  which  only 
time  and  patient  labor  can  restore.”  Furthermore,  the  fury  of  the 
elements  ivas  visited  upon  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  north, 
causing  not  only  direct  losses  to  a  large  number  of  citizens,  but 
reducing  considerably  the  national  income.  Yet,  despite  all  these 
calamities  which,  quite  naturally,  precluded  all  possibility  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget,  the  Government  bent  every  effort  to  pay  faithfully 


<  La  Oaerta,  Honduras,  Deoember  7-8,  193fi. 
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for  all  services.  The  year’s  budget  of  revenues  and  expenditures, 
originally  set  at  14,009,826.48  lempiras,^  was  cut  down  to  12,684,- 
469.98;  while  the  revenues  amounted  to  9,945,273.37  lempiras,  or 
849,094.44  less  than  in  the  fiscal  year  1934-35.  Imports  were 
valued  at  $8,723,130.21,^  as  compared  with  $9,585,719.84  for  the 
fiscal  year  1934-35,  or  a  decrease  of  $862,589.63;  while  exports, 
which  amounted  to  18,430,423.96  lempiras,  showed  also  a  substan¬ 
tial  decrease  when  compared  with  the  sum  of  21,016,696.25  lempiras 
recorded  in  1934-35.  The  total  national  debt  was  increased  by 
3,103,547.41  lempiras,  partly  offset  by  cancellations  amounting  to 
2,581,489.99,  as  shown  by  the  following  report  submitted  by  the 
President : 


Balance  outstanding  from  1934-35  (in  lem pirns): 

Internal  debt . . . .  20,  771,  299.  30 

Foreign  debt.. . . .  7,005,371.28 

— - -  27,  776,  670.  58 

.\dditional  debt  incurred  in  1935-36: 

Internal  debt _ _  3,101,253.43 

Foreign  debt . . ... _  2,  293.  98 

-  3,  103,  547.  41 


Total _ 

Cancellations; 

Internal  debt _ 

Foreign  debt _ 

Balance  for  1936-37; 

Internal  debt _ 

Foreign  debt _ 


30.  880.  217.  99 


2,  097,  700.  73 
483,  789.  26 


21,  774,  852.  00 
6,  523,  876.  00 


2,  581,  489.  99 


28,  298,  728.  00 


In  the  field  of  international  relations,  the  message  cites,  among 
other  important  events  of  the  year,  the  withdrawal  of  Honduras  from 
the  League  of  Nations;  the  Government’s  support  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  proposal  for  an  inter-American  peace  conference,  and 
acceptance  of  the  formal  invitation  tendered  by  the  Republic  of 
Argentina  to  attend  such  conference  in  Buenos  ^Vires;  and  completion 
of  the  technical  work  required  to  trace  the  boundary  line  with  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala,  as  settled  by  arbitral  award. 

Public  instruction  in  all  its  phases,  said  the  President,  continued  to 
receive  most  earnest  attention  from  his  Government,  particidarly 
with  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  latest  teaching  methods  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  school  facilities  to  reach  the  largest  possible  number  of 
persons.  He  had,  likewise,  words  of  praise  for  the  Ministry  of  Pro¬ 
motion  and  Public  Works,  whose  achievements  are,  to  a  great  extent, 

'  lempira  is  quoted  at  2.04  per  dollar. 

5  Message  reports  imports  in  U.  S.  currency. 
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a  barometer  of  the  nation’s  progress.  Work  proceeded  on  the  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  highways  which  would  provide  an  adequate  inter- 
oceanic  route.  The  southern  highway  is  a  link  in  the  proposed  Pan 
American  Highway;  and,  while  mentioning  this  item,  the  President 
expressed  his  Government’s  appreciation  to  that  of  the  United 
States  for  the  aid  being  given  in  the  construction  of  the  large  steel 
and  concrete  bridge  which  will  span  the  Choluteca  river. 

Communications  have  been  specially  improved,  however,  with  the 
remarkable  development  of  commercial  a\iation,  so  efiiciently 
handled  by  the  Pan  American  Airways,  Inc.,  and  the  Transportes 
Aereos  Centro  Americanos.  The  latter  alone  placed  24  new'  planes  in 
service  recently.  “This  increase  in  air  service,  so  necessary  in  a 
mountainous  country  such  as  ours”,  commented  the  Chief  Executive, 
“should  not  be  regarded  merely  from  a  material  point  of  view',  but 
one  must  consider  the  spiritual  rapprochment  which  with  a  constant, 
almost  daily,  traflic  of  this  kind  w'ill  be  made  even  closer,  in  our 
relations  with  our  sister  nations  of  the  isthmus,  from  Guatemala 
down  to  Panama.” 

Guatemala. — In  bis  annual  message  to  the  National  Legislative 
Assembly,  presented  at  its  opening  session  on  March  1,  1937,  Presi¬ 
dent  General  Jorge  Ubico,  of  Guatemala,  summarized  the  activities 
of  his  administration  during  1936.  One  of  the  most  far  reaching 
measures  taken  during  that  period,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  native 
Indian  population,  was  the  cancellation,  on  May  7,  1936,  of  all  debts 
of  farm  laborers  towards  their  masters.  This  cancellation  w^as  car¬ 
ried  into  effect  under  the  terms  of  legislative  decree  no.  1995,  of  May 
7,  1934,  and  w'iped  out  a  condition  of  virtual  serfdom  w'hich  had 
existed  in  Guatemala  for  four  centuries. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  relations,  the  government  of  President  Ubico 
found  it  necessary  and  desirable  to  w'ithdraw'  his  country  from 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  necessary' 
notification  w'as  made  to  the  League  Secretariat  by  the  Guatemalan 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  on  May  13,  1936,  and  w'ill  become 
effective,  as  provided  by  the  League’s  Covenant,  w'ithin  tw'o  years 
from  that  date.  In  other  matters  pertaining  to  foreign  relations, 
Guatemala  continued  to  be  inspired  by  the  ideals  of  friendship  and 
cooperation.  To  the  Buenos  Aires  Peace  Conference  President  Ubico 
submitted  a  project  for  the  creation  of  an  American  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  and  although  this  project  w'as  not  adopted  by  the  conference, 
it  is  the  hope  of  its  author  that  it  w'ill  eventually  become  a  reality. 

The  government  of  President  I’bico  devoted  special  attention  to 
the  spread  of  education  among  the  rural  population,  the  improvement 
of  means  of  communication,  and  sanitation  in  the  various  regions  of 
the  Republic.  The  attendance  at  rural  schools  increased  by  15,564 
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students;  more  than  230  miles  of  new  roads  were  built;  many  stretches 
of  roads  already  in  existence  were  improved;  160  new  bridges  were 
built  and  many  others  repaired;  and  the  bridge  over  the  Tamazulapa 
river,  which  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  Pan  American  Highway,  is  being 
constructed  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  government. 
As  a  result  of  the  work  carried  out  during  the  year  by  the  Sanitary 
Department  of  the  Republic,  the  number  of  cases  of  malaria,  which 
is  the  principal  endemic  disease  in  Guatemala,  decreased  very 
noticeably. 

The  economic  and  financial  situation  of  the  country  improved  a 
great  deal.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936,  the  govern¬ 
ment  revenues  were  10,488,524.79  quetzales  and  expenditures  9,763,- 
448.42  quetzales,  which  left  a  surplus  of  725,076.37  quetzales.  The 
public  debt  decreased  2,052,717.09  quetzales,  and  was  at  the  time  of 
the  report  12,807,122  quetzales  and  1,520,432  pounds  sterling.  The 
total  value  of  exports  was  15,106,264  quetzales,  and  the  imports 
amounted  to  11,511,947  quetzales,  which  means  that  there  was  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  amounting  to  3,594,317  fiuetzales.  The 
coffee  crop  of  the  Republic  for  1936  was  entirely  sold. 

The  Government  endeavored  to  promote  the  development  of  agri¬ 
culture  by  the  distribution  of  seeds  of  useful  trees  and  plants  among 
farmers. 

The  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  also  received  adequate  attention 
from  the  government.  A  number  of  buildings  were  constructed  to 
house  several  government  departments  in  need  of  better  accommo¬ 
dations. 

TRADE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  EL  SALVADOR  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  trade  agreement  signed  by  representatives  of  El  Salvador  and 
the  United  States  in  San  Salvador  on  February  19,  1937,  provides 
for  reciprocal  tariff  advantages  designed  to  stabilize  and  improve 
trade  relations  between  the  two  countries.  Concessions  are  recipro¬ 
cally  granted  on  selected  products  of  particular  interest  to  the 
respective  countries,  in  the  form  of  reductions  of  existing  duties  or 
assurances  against  the  imposition  or  increase  of  duties.  In  common 
with  the  other  agreements  already  negotiated  by  the  United  States 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  it  provides  for  uncondi¬ 
tional  most-favored-nation  treatment  and  contains  specific  safe¬ 
guards  against  impairment  of  the  reciprocal  tariff  advantages  through 
(piota  limitations  of  imports,  exchange  control  discriminations  or 
differential  internal  taxes.  This  is  the  fifth  and  last  in*  the  series  of 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and  the  Central  American 
Republics,  similar  agreements  already  having  been  concluded  with 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  and  Costa  Rica. 
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UNITED  STATES  RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
ACT  EXTENDED 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  which  was  due  to  expire  on 
June  12,  1937,  has  been  extended  for  3  years  by  Congress.  Under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  the  United  States  has  so  far  signed  16  trade 
agreements  with  foreign  countries,  9  of  which  are  Latin  American 
Republics:  Cuba,  Brazil,  Haiti,  Colombia,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Guatemala,  Costa  Rica  and  El  Salvador. ‘  The  act  empowers  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  with 
foreign  governments  “whenevei  he  finds  as  a  fact  that  any  existing 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign 
country  are  unduly  burdening  and  restricting  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States.”  In  the  process  of  negotiation  the  President  may 
modify  existing  custom  duties  within  a  50  percent  limit  in  exchange 
for  foreign  concessions.  The  agreements  include  the  unconditional 
most-favored-nation  clause.  This  equality  of  treatment  has  been 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  in  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Montevideo  Conference  in  1933 
and  at  the  Peace  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires  last  year. 

LAND  DISTRIBUTION  IN  PARAGUAY 

The  Government  of  Paraguay  has  decreed  the  expropriation  of 
about  12,000  acres  of  land  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Paraguay  River 
near  Margarita  Island  where  a  new  port  to  be  known  as  “17  de 
Febrero”  will  be  established.  The  decree  was  issued  at  the  request 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Margarita  Island  who  complained  of  lack  of 
land  suitable  for  cultivation  and  of  the  damages  caused  by  the 
seasonal  floods  of  the  Paraguay  River.  Once  the  land  necessary  for 
the  town  and  port  has  been  surveyed  the  rest  of  the  area  is  to  be 
divided  into  small  farms  in  accordance  with  the  Paraguayan  Agrarian 
Law  (see  Bulletix  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  October  1936). 
This  law  authorizes  the  Government  to  expropriate  up  to  five  million 
acres  of  land  not  under  cultivation,  pay  for  it  with  a  special  issue  of 
bonds,  divide  it  into  farms  of  from  25  to  250  acres,  and  sell  it  to  land¬ 
less  farmers  on  easy  terms.  The  name  of  the  town,  “17  de  Febrero” 
commemorates  the  establishment  of  the  present  political  regime  on 
February  17,  1936. 

AGRARIAN  LEGISLATION  IN  PANAMA  AND 
COLOMBIA 

A  law  has  been  issued  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Panama  con¬ 
taining  “certain  elementaiy^  provisions  for  the  control  and  scientific 
exploitation  of  land  and  other  natural  resources.”  The  enforcement 

•  The  other  countries  are  Belgium,  Sweden,  Canada,  Kingdom  of  the  Xetherlands,  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Finland. 
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of  existing  legislation  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  towns, 
free  distribution  of  land  to  poor  farmers,  sale  of  plows  at  cost,  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  topographic  map  of  the  country,  the  conservation  of  forests, 
and  the  division  of  large  holdings  of  uncultivated  land  is  declared 
urgent.  A  million-dollar  bond  issue  is  authorized  to  facilitate  the 
purchase  of  land  by  the  Government.  The  bonds  will  bear  4  percent 
interest  per  annum  and  will  be  retired  in  50  years;  $23,000  is  to  be 
included  in  the  budget  every  six  months  to  meet  interest  and  amorti¬ 
zation  charges.  To  guarantee  the  bond  issue  an  additional  tax  has 
been  created  on  uncultivated  land.  A  new  bureau  in  charge  of  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  especially  forests,  has  been  created. 
The  law  was  signed  by  President  Arosemena  on  January  23,  1937. 

Under  a  law  of  the  National  Congress  of  Colombia  promulgated  by 
President  lAipez  on  November  30,  1936,  two  national  credit  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  Banco  Agricola  Hipotecario  and  the  Banco  Central 
Hipotecario,  have  been  authorized  to  make  loans  on  easy  terms  to 
farmers  and  agricultural  cooperatives  tlu-oughout  the  country.  These 
loans,  wlxich  will  run  for  a  period  of  10  years  with  amortization  of 
capital  due  only  during  the  last  5,  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  cattle 
raising  in  the  case  of  the  farmers,  and  purchase  of  land  in  the  case 
of  cooperatives.  It  is  expected  in  this  manner  to  foster  the  rural 
economic  development  of  Colombia. 

LIMITATION  ON  THE  NUMBER  OF  FOREIGN 
WORKERS  IN  COLOMBIA 

On  October  31,  1936,  President  Lopez,  of  Colombia,  signed  a  law 
providing  that  no  industrial,  agricultural,  or  commercial  concern 
having  a  montldy  payroll  of  1,000  pesos  or  more  shall  have  more  than 
10  percent  of  common  laborers  or  20  percent  of  employees  who  are  not 
Colombian  citizens.  For  the  purposes  of  the  law  foreigners  who  have 
lived  in  the  country'  10  years  or  more  or  are  married  to  a  Colombian 
will  be  considered  nationals.  In  terms  of  salaries  and  wages,  the  new 
law  provides  that  Colombian  employees  and  workers  must  receive  at 
least  70  percent  and  80  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total  salaries  and 
wages  paid  by  any  concern.  These  percentages  may  be  changed  with 
the  consent  of  the  Ministry  of  Industries  to  allow  the  retaining  or 
engaging  of  foreign  technicians  who  may  be  absolutely  indispensable ; 
but  this  can  be  done  only  during  the  time  necessary  to  train  Colombian 
citizens  to  occupy  such  positions.  The  law  further  provides  that 
whenever  foreign  and  Colombian  employees  and  laborers  are  employed 
by  the  same  concern,  the  native  workers  shall  have  the  right  to  demand 
the  same  pay  and  working  conditions  allowed  the  foreign  workers. 
All  longshoremen  in  the  maritime  ports  of  the  Republic  must  be 
residents  of  Colombia. 
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MINIMUM  WAGE  LEGISLATION  IN  ECUADOR 

Minimum  wages  for  manual  laborers,  agricultural  workers,  imd 
employees  in  private  enterprises  have  been  fixed  in  Ecuador  by  a 
decree  issued  by  President  Federico  P&ez  on  February  4,  1937.  The 
minimum  wage  for  a  manual  laborer  over  18  years  old  is  set  at  one 
sucre  a  day  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  two  sucres  in  the  coastal 
region.  In  Quito,  the  capital,  the  minimum  is  one  and  a  half  sucres. 
An  agricultural  worker  over  18  years  of  age  is  entitled  to  a  minimum 
daily  wage  of  0.60  sucre  in  the  interior  and  1.20  sucres  in  the  coastal 
region.  Males  under  18  and  females  of  any  age  engaged  as  manual 
laborers  or  agricultural  workers  receive  a  minimum  of  two-thinls  of 
the  above  wages.  The  minimum  monthly  salar}’  of  a  private  em¬ 
ployee  shall  not  be  less  than  the  minimum  monthly  wage  of  a  manual 
laborer  over  18  years  of  age  according  to  the  zone  where  the  employee 
renders  his  services.  The  provisions  of  the  decree  do  not  include 
domestic  servants. 

The  decree  also  provides  that  no  employer  may  engage  a  manual 
laborer  or  agricultural  worker  without  requiring  the  presentation  of 
a  certificate  from  the  previous  employer  giving  the  appro.ximate  age 
and  the  state  of  health  of  the  applicant,  and  stating  that  he  is  honest 
and  does  not  owe  anything  as  a  result  of  his  previous  labor  contract. 
Unless  this  certificate  is  presented  the  employer  must  pay  the  pre¬ 
vious  employer  any  money  owed  him  by  the  laborer  or  worker  plus 
50  percent  of  the  total  amount  owed  and  be  liable  for  any  pecuniary 
penalties  imposed  in  the  contract  previous  labor.  Local  authorities 
issue  the  certificate  in  case  of  persons  who  have  not  been  previously 
employed. 


LABOR  REGULATIONS  IN  BOLIVIA 

A  decree  issued  by  the  Bolivian  Government  last  Februaiy  pro¬ 
vides  that  at  least  85  percent  of  the  employees  of  any  firm  must  be 
Bolivian  citizens  and  that  of  the  total  pay  roll  of  the  firm  at  least  85 
percent  must  be  received  by  Bolivians.  Exempt  from  the  decree  are 
firms  with  a  capital  of  less  than  100,000  bolivianos  or  fewer  than  five 
employees.  For  the  purposes  of  this  decree  the  following  persons 
will  be  considered  Bolivian  citizens;  Aliens  whose  husband  or  wife 
is  Bolivian  or  whose  children  are  Bolivian  citizens;  foreigners  who 
have  lived  in  Bolivia  ten  or  more  years;  and  technicians  who  cannot 
be  replaced  by  Bolivians  and  whose  contracts  have  been  approved 
by  the  Ministry  of  Labor.  The  decree  also  provides  that  firms  must 
pay  the  same  salaries  to  Bolivian  and  foreign  employees  if  the  tasks 
which  they  perform  are  similar. 
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EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS  IN  PANAMA 

Under  the  terms  of  a  new  law  enacted  by  the  National  Congress  on 
September  22,  1936,  and  promulgated  by  President  Harmodio  Arias 
three  days  later,  there  will  be  the  following  six  Executive  Departments 
in  the  national  government;  Interior  and  Justice;  Foreign  Relations 
and  Communications;  Treasury;  Labor,  Commerce  and  Industries; 
Education  and  Agriculture;  and  Hygiene,  \\‘elfare  and  Promotion. 

On  October  16,  President  Arosemena  signed  a  decree  containing 
detailed  regulations  for  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Commerce  and  Industry.  The  work  of  the  Department  will  be 
carried  on  through  four  bureaus,  dealing  with  labor,  commerce  and 
industry,  statistics,  and  tourist  travel,  respectively. 


IMPROVED  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 
AND  COLOMBIA 

Among  the  American  countries  showing  improved  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  1936  were  Argentina  and  Colombia. 

In  Argentina,  revenues  of  the  national  Government,  though  show¬ 
ing  a  decline  from  1935,  exceeded  expenditures  last  year,  amounting 
to  1,165,166,197  pesos.  Expenditures  were  1,164,431,643  pesos. 
The  1937  budget  provides  for  revenues  and  expenditures  about  equal 
to  those  for  last  year. 

As  the  Bi'lletix  showed  in  a  detailed  report  published  in  the  April 
issue,  exports  in  1936  were  valued  at  1,652,448,641  pesos,  and  imports 
at  1,1 16,710,994  pesos.  Of  the  exports,  wool,  hides  and  meat  showed 
the  greatest  gains  in  value  as  compared  with  1935. 

The  strong  financial  position  and  high  credit  rating  of  the  Argentine 
national  Government  made  possible  8  conversion  operations  in  foreign 
and  domestic  loans  in  1936,  new  issues  bearing  lower  interest  rates 
and  allowing  considerable  savings  to  the  Government.  At  the  close 
of  1935,  the  total  Argentine  debt  amounted  to  4,037,851,158  pesos, 
of  which  about  1 ,800,000,000  represented  foreign  currency  loans. 

At  the  end  of  1936,  the  Argentine  central  bank  showed  a  strong 
position,  with  gold  stocks  remaining  at  a  stationary  level  during  the 
year.  The  ratio  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  to  note  circulation 
was  140  percent,  while  the  ratio  to  notes  and  sight  liabilities  combined 
was  93  percent. 

Increased  commercial  activity  in  Argentina  in  1936  is  reflected  in 
Buenos  Aires  bank  clearings  of  over  35  billion  pesos,  *as  compared 
with  32  billion  in  1935,  the  continuance  of  a  steady  increase  in  recent 
years.  Bankruptcy  liabilities  decreased  22  million  pesos  to  71  million 
in  1936,  and  packing  house  slaughterings  showed  substantial  increases 
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for  all  classes  of  animals,  particularly  cattle,  the  number  of  which 
rose  to  4,007,000,  an  advance  of  300,000  over  1935. 

In  a  statement  released  early  in  1937  summarizing  the  economic 
outlook,  the  Argentine  Minister  of  Finance  declared;  “As  the  new 
year  begins  there  are  many  encouraging  factors  in  the  Argentine 
situation.  The  Government  will  buj’  the  Central  Cdrdoba  Railway 
at  a  fair  price,  linking  the  northern  roads  with  the  capital  and  effecting 
economies.  Progress  is  being  made  with  the  $30,000,000  Government 
grain  elevator  project,  and  the  road  building  program  is  being  actively 
pushed  forward.  There  is  no  unemployment,  and  more  workers  are 
needed  especially  in  Chaco  cotton  production.  Ai^entina  seems 
to  have  weathered  the  crisis  and  the  financial  authorities  are  not  now 
thinking  of  an  emergency  but  of  the  efficient  utilization  of  the  new 
fiscal  and  financial  structure.” 

Substantial  gains  were  made  or  e.xisting  satisfactory’  conditions 
were  maintained  in  many  phases  of  economic  activity  in  Colombia  in 
193(),  including  higher  foreign  trade  values,  a  budget  surj)lus  and 
im])roved  agricultural  conditions.  Particularly  important  were  record 
exports  of  coffee,  Colombia’s  leading  commodity,  higher  unit  prices 
being  paid  in  foreign  markets  for  all  important  types  of  this  jiroduct. 
Industrial  earnings  were  up  in  comparison  with  1935,  and  the  mining 
industry  was  more  active. 

Export  values  increased  in  1936  to  156  million  pesos,  a  gain  of  13 
million,  while  imports  reached  120  million,  this  also  being  an  advance 
of  13  million  pesos.  Coffee  shipments  to  the  United  States  declined 
slightly,  but  this  w  as  more  than  offset  by  increased  exports  to  Europe, 
particularly  Gennany,  through  compensation  transactions.  In  the 
mining  industry,  the  value  of  gold,  ])latinum  and  petroleum  i)roduc- 
tion  increased  considerably  in  193(),  particularly  the  first  named, 
while  silver  output  declined. 

Preliminary  data  show  Government  revenues  of  almost  70  million 
pesos  in  1936  which,  combined  with  the  1935  surplus,  were  expected 
to  result  in  an  excess  of  receipts  of  about  one  million  pesos.  The 
budget  for  1937  is  balanced  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  actual 
returns  for  1936,  revenues  and  expenditures  being  calculated  at 
slightly  over  71  million  jiesos.  The  national  government’s  public 
debt  at  the  end  of  1936  was  reported  at  almost  179  million  pesos; 
and  with  regard  to  the  sus])cnded  service  on  foreign  obligations,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  declared  that  renewal  of  payments  de])ended 
not  only  on  the  country’s  will  to  pay  but  also  on  its  economic  capacity. 
He  said  therefore  that  a  formula  would  have  to  be  developed  which 
would  embody  both  these  factors. 

As  a  result  of  better  commodity  jmces,  greater  supplies  of  foreign 
exchange,  larger  mineral  production  at  higher  prices  and  other  favor¬ 
able  factors,  foreign  exchange  regulations  were  amended  in  mid- 
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December  to  permit  tlie  control  odice  to  "rant  licenses  for  export  of 
foreign  capital  earnings  since  January  1,  1936,  and  also  for  service  on 
capital  debts,  salary  payments  and  other  expenses  outside  the  coun¬ 
try  of  foreign  companies  operating  in  Colombia. 

As  for  other  indications  of  Colombia’s  improved  economic  position 
in  1936,  it  is  noted  that  income  tax  receipts  almost  doubled  over  the 
])revious  year;  gold  reserves  of  the  Bank  of  the  Kepublic  rose  from 
26  to  35  million  pesos;  capital  invested  in  new  enterprises  in  Bogota 
increased  to  14  million  pesos  from  6  million;  and  note  circ’dation 
and  deposits  of  the  Bank  of  the  Kepublic  both  advanced  over  1935. 


ECUADOR  PROMOTES  TOURIST  TRAVEL 

To  promote  tourist  travel  in  Ecuador  the  Government  has  exempted 
tourists  from  the  payment  of  visa  fees  and  will  not  exact  pavunent  of 
health  and  port  charges  from  ships  bringing  at  least  20  tourists  to 
Ecuador  on  each  tri]).  Travel  agencies  abroad  which  send  100  tour¬ 
ists  to  Ecuador  during  any  one  year  will  receive  a  bonus  of  $200  from 
the  Ecuadorean  Government.  By  “tourist”  is  understood  an  alien 
visiting  Ecuador  for  a  maximum  stay  of  six  months  and  a  minimum 
stay  of  eight  days  on  whose  passport  a  consular  representative  of 
Ecuador  has  made  a  notation  to  the  fact  that  the  bearer  is  a  tourist. 
In  order  that  tourists  may  disembark  at  Guayaquil  with  a  minimum 
of  inconvenience  custom  officers  will  board  ships  at  the  island  of 
Puna  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guayas  River  and  inspect  baggage  during 
the  trip  up  the  river  to  Guayaquil.  At  the  ])oint  of  debarcation  the 
tourist  will  only  be  obliged  to  show  his  passport,  which  will  be  stamped 
and  returned  to  him. 

Other  measures  taken  by  the  Government  to  promote  tourist 
travel  include  promotion  work  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a 
yearly  appropriation  of  at  least  200,000  sucres  for  distribution  among 
consulates,  legations,  and  travel  agencies  abroad,  the  preservation 
of  historical  and  artistic  monuments  as  well  as  of  tilings  typical  of  the 
country,  and  financial  help  to  municipalities  which  build  simide  but 
comfortable  hotels  at  ])oints  of  interest  and  to  national  transport 
companies  which  establish  services  to  these  points. 

It  should  be  added  that  Ecuador  is  a  country  of  magnificent 
scenery,  rising  from  the  tropical  Pacific  coast  to  the  always  snow- 
crowned  peaks  of  Chimborazo,  Caihuairazo  and  many  other  mountains ; 
and  that  Quito  is  an  unsurpassed  storehouse  of  colonial  ecclesiastical 
art.  The  exquisitely  carved  altars  of  its  churches,  gleaming  with 
gold  leaf  and  color,  and  the  marvelous  polychrome  sculptures  in 
wood  that  adorn  them  are  unfortunately  still  almost  unknown  to 
foreigners. 
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SAO  PAULO’S  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS 

The  Statistical  Department  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  released  a  resume  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  for  the  year  1935,  exclusive  of  the  rural  industries, 
says  Brazilian  Business  in  its  January  1937  issue.  The  large  volume 
of  more  than  200  pages,  published  annually  under  the  title  Estatistica 
Industrial  do  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo,  and  containing  the  detailed  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  various  industries,  will  not  be  issued  until  several 
months  later. 

According  to  the  resume,  the  value  of  the  products  of  Sao  Paulo’s 
industries  amounted  to  the  considerable  sum  of  2,918,657  contos  ‘ 
which  is  the  largest  amount  in  the  histon'  of  the  State,  and  is  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  the  economic  restoration  which  has  been  in  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  State  during  the  last  three  years. 

The  statistics  also  show  that  the  7,840  industrial  establishments  in 
the  State  gave  employment  to  213,688  operatives.  According  to  the 
usual  estimate  of  4  or  5  persons  dependent  on  each  employee,  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  provide  a  living  for  approxi¬ 
mately  a  million  population. 

The  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that  the  value 
of  the  products  of  industn’  surpasses  that  of  agriculture.  In  making 
such  comparisons  however,  one  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  value  of  the  manufactured  products  includes  the  value  of  the 
raw  materials,  which  as  a  nde  are  derived  from  agriculture.  But  in 
any  case,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  increase  in  the  products  of 
industiy'  gives  employment  and  the  means  of  subsistence  to  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  State. 

The  following  figures  show  that  rapid  progress  has  been  made 
in  manufactures  in  this  State  since  the  first  year  of  the  World  War, 
which  gave  a  special  impetus  to  industry  here,  and  that  the  industiy 
of  the  year  1935  surpassed  that  of  the  two  banner  years,  1928  and 
1929,  preceding  the  world  wide  depression. 

■  At  present  exchange  1  mnto  equals  about  $65. 


Year 

Value  1 

Year 

Value 

19U _ 

Con/M  1 
212,232 

1 

1925- 

Contos 

1, 213, 178 

1915 . 

274, 147 

1926  . 

1,316,227 

1916.. 

356.912 

1927 . 

1. 600, 434 

1917— 

562,382 

1928.. .  . 

2, 441, 437 

1918. 

556,801 

712,662 

1929..  . 

2,368,775 

1919- 

1930.  . - . . . 

1,897, 189 

1920- 

775,915 

1931..  . - . 

1  1,954,142 

1921. 

804,378 

1932.  . - . . 

1  1,944,988 

1922- 

1,037,662 

1933.  . 

2, 060,  363 

1923. 

1,611,634 

1934 . 

1  2, 346, 699 

1924  . 

1.223.  .367 

1935  . .  . 

2,918,657 

J. 
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Of  the  above  total  the  Greatest  share  belongs  to  the  textile  industry, 
which  includes  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  natural  and  artificial 
silk,  jute,  etc.  This  group  includes  552  factories,  representing  an 
investment  of  954,500  contos  of  capital  and  giving  employment  to 
82,109  operatives,  the  value  of  whose  products  amounted  to  914,886 
contos.  The  indications  are  that  because  of  the  improvement  in 
economic  conditions,  and  the  atmosphere  of  confidence  and  tranquility 
which  has  prevailed  during  the  year  1936,  the  results  in  the  industrial 
field  will  at  least  eipial,  if  not  surpass,  those  of  1935. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION  IN  PERU 

On  June  26,  1936,  President  Benavides  signed  a  decree  limiting  the 
number  of  immigrants  to  be  admitted  into  Peru  to  two  per  thousand 
of  the  total  population  of  the  country,  or  not  more  than  16,000  of 
each  nationality,  and  extending  to  the  professions  and  trades  the 
percentage  of  a  maximum  of  20  percent  foreigners  established  under 
the  terms  of  law  no.  7505  for  all  commercial  and  industrial  concerns. 
This  measure  was  taken  partly,  so  the  decree  declares,  to  avoid  the 
economic  evils  already  felt  by  national  workers  as  a  consequence  of 
unrestricted  immigration.  Its  provisions  will  remain  in  force  until  a 
general  immigration  law  is  adopted.  A  national  census  of  all  for¬ 
eigners  now  residing  in  Peru  is  to  be  made  by  the  authorities.  A  com¬ 
mission  was  also  created  to  draft  detailed  immigration  regulations. 

President  Benavides  also  signed  a  decree  on  July  11,  1936,  suspend¬ 
ing  the  naturalization  of  foreigners  until  after  new  legislation  on  the 
subject  has  been  passed. 

According  to  preliminary  figures  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Aliens  of 
the  Ministry  of  Interior,  and  published  in  the  August  1936  issue  of 
Industria  Peruana^  there  were  48,317  foreigners  in  Peru  at  the  time. 
Among  these  aliens  there  were  22,560  Japanese;  6,900  Chinese; 
5,852  Italians;  3,229  United  States  citizens;  2,242  Germans;  2,031 
Englishmen,  and  1,584  Spaniards. 

ECUADOR  REGULATES  VISITS  OF  YACHTS  TO 
GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS 

The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  issued  new  regulations  for  the 
visits  of  private  foreign  yachts  to  the  Galapagos  Islands;  they  went 
into  effect  on  F'ebruary  1,  1937.  According  to  these  regulations  any 
foreign  private  yacht  which  wants  to  visit  the  Galapagos  Islands  for 
pleasure  must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Ecuadorean  consul  at  the 
port  of  departure  by  payment  of  a  tax  of  25  cents  per  register  ton. 
The  permit  must  be  presented  to  the  authorities  at  the  Galapagos 
before  the  party  is  allowed  to  land.  In  order  to  protect  wildlife 
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each  principal  member  of  the  pai’ty  will  be  allowed  to  bring  back  only 
two  specimens,  male  and  female,  of  each  rare  species  upon  payment 
to  the  local  authorities  of  $10  per  specimen.  Xo  commercial  fishing 
will  be  allowed  by  private  yachts. 

ORDER  OF  VASCO  NONEZ  DE  BALBOA  ESTABLISHED 
IN  PANAMA 

A  national  decoration  to  be  known  as  the  Order  of  Vasco  Xuhez 
de  Balboa  has  been  created  in  Panama  to  be  conferred  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  upon  Panamanians  who  have  rendered  important 
services  to  the  country  or  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
fields  of  letters,  science  and  the  arts  and  upon  foreigners  considered 
by  the  E.xecutive  Power  as  worthy  of  this  distinction.  The  council 
of  the  order  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  dean 
of  the  National  Universitj'  and  the  presidents  of  the  Bolivarian  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Academy  of  lA'tters,  and  the  Academy  of  History. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZES  THE  FARMERS  IN 

ECUADOR 

An  agricultural  center  is  to  be  established  in  each  canton  throughout 
the  Kepufdic  of  Ecuador  according  to  a  decree  issued  by  President 
Federico  Paez  last  January.  Membership  in  these  farmers’  associa¬ 
tions  is  obligatory  for  all  landowners,  tenants,  managers  of  agricid- 
tural  enterprises,  agricidtural  technicians,  and  all  cooperatives  and 
societies  formed  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  decree  also  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  chambers  of  agricidture  in  Quito  and  in 
Giiayacpiil.  The  Q\iito  chamher  will  have  jurisdiction  over  the  agri- 
cidtxiral  centers  in  the  interior  ])rovinces  of  Carchi,  Imbabura,  Pi- 
chincha,  Ia'oii,  Tungurahua,  Chimborazo,  Bolivar,  Canar,  Azuay, 
Loja,  Napo-Pastaza,  and  Santiago  Zamora.  Centers  in  the  coastal 
provinces  of  Esmeraldas,  Manabf,  Los  Rfos,  Guayas,  El  Oro,  and  the 
Galapagos  Islands  will  be  \inder  the  Guayaquil  chamber.  The  cham¬ 
bers  will  be  composed  of  provincial  representatives,  one  for  each 
province,  elected  by  the  cantonal  Agricultural  Centers.  These  centers 
and  chambers  are  to  be  the  only  agricidtural  organizations  officially 
recognized  hy  the  (Jovernment. 

PANAMA  PAYS  HOMAGE  TO  BOLIVAR 

The  Government  of  Panama  has  paid  homage  to  the  memory  of 
Simon  Bolivar  through  a  law  which  recognizes  the  patriotic  activities 
of  the  Bolivarian  Society  of  Panama  in  its  efforts  to  make  better 
known  the  multiple  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  Liberator  and  to  carry 
into  practice  his  ideals  of  fraternity  and  justice  among  the  Spanish 
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American  Republics.  A  Simon  Bolivar  Building  is  to  be  erected  by 
the  (lovernment  to  house  the  Simon  Bolivar  School,  the  Simon  Bolivar 
Library  and  the  Bolivarian  Society  of  Panama.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
society  is  to  be  printed  at  Government  expense.  A  Simon  Bolivar 
professorship  has  been  created  so  that  students  may  become  better 
acipiainted  with  the  life,  the  acts,  the  principles  and  ideals  of  the 
South  American  hero  of  indejH'iidence.  A  contribution  of  $.5,000  is 
to  be  maile  by  the  Government  to  the  board  which  is  in  charge  of 
the  Bolivar  memorial  at  Santa  Marta,  Colombia.  A  member  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  Panama  is  to  be  appointed  to  study  the  taxa¬ 
tion  system  of  the  Bolivarian  nations — Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador, 
Pern,  Bolivia  and  Panama — and  present  a  bill  to  bring  Panama’s 
taxation  system  more  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  other  Bolivarian 
Republics.  This  is  envisaged  as  a  step  forward  in  carrying  into  effect 
Bolivar’s  ideals  of  economic  as  well  as  spiritual  union  among  the 
Spanish  American  nations. 

THREE  NEW  CHILD  WELFARE  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
VENEZUELA 

“After  President  Gomez  had  died  a  group  of  women  issued  a  dodger 
entitled  ‘Message  of  Venezuelan  Women  to  General  Eleazar  Lopez 
Contreras’  (then  Provisional  President,  later  continued  in  office  by 
election)”,  writes  the  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Bi  lletix  from  Caracas. 
“In  it  the}’  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  provision  for  women  and 
cliildren,  and  outlined  the  needs  they  felt  outstanding,  wliich  included 
schools  and  social  welfare  work.  They  were  pleased  when  some  of 
these  needs  were  mentioned  in  the  Presidential  message  of  last 
February  as  aims  of  the  Government,  but  realizing  that  the  mills  of 
the  Government  can  also  grind  slowly,  they  decided  to  take  action 
on  part  of  the  program,  that  having  to  do  with  prenatal  care. 

“Mortality  was  high  at  childbirth  among  women  of  the  poorer 
classes,  because  when  they  stopped  working  for  the  last  two  months 
of  pregnancy,  they  had  no  money  saved  to  support  themselves  for 
that  period,  and  therefore  suffered  from  hunger.  So  the  Association 
of  Venezuelan  Women  (A.  V.  M.)  decided  to  open  a  prenatal  clinic. 
They  obtained  some  Government  support — a  sum  from  the  lotterx' 
proceeds  and  enough  money  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  buihling — and 
among  themselves  raised  1,000  bolfvares  (about  $260)  a  month,  in 
small  pledges.  They  rented  a  house  in  the  Parsfao  section,  which  is 
an  aristocratic  quarter,  although  it  is  being  somewhat  supplanted  by 
developments  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  house,  a  very  pleasant 
one  with  ample  grounds,  is  just  across  the  bridge  from  one  of  the 
poorest  sections  of  the  city.  After  the  A.  V.  M.  had  opened  the  clinic, 
however,  it  was  found  not  to  be  enough,  for  the  maternity  ward  in  the 
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city  hospital  was  so  crowtled  tliat  only  women  who  had  had  their 
babies  could  have  beds — expectant  mothers  had  only  mattresses  on 
the  floor. 

“So  partly  for  that  reason,  and  partly  to  make  sure  that  its  work 
was  well  done,  the  A.V.M.  opened  a  prenatal  ward  for  30  mothers, 
who  spend  the  last  two  months  before  the  birth  of  their  children  at 
the  clinic.  The  mothers  are  assured  an  adequate  diet,  good  medical 
care,  and  some  schooling.  The  last  includes  some  common  school 
instruction,  training  in  hygiene,  baby  formulas,  etc.,  and  sewing. 
The  xV.V.M.  hopes  eventually  that,  from  the  sale  of  articles,  that  phase 
of  the  work  may  be  self-sustaining,  but  it  has  been  going  only  a  short 
time.  There  is  also  a  dental  clinic,  for  most  of  the  women  are  badly 
in  need  of  dental  work.  The  30  mothers  in  the  prenatal  ward  are 
chosen  from  those  who  attend  the  clinic  and  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  need.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  A.V.M.  that  when  the  women  return 
home  they  will  not  only  improve  conditions  in  their  own  homes,  but 
also  set  a  good  example  to  their  neighbors. 

“A  prominent  member  of  the  A.V.M.  took  me  through  the  build¬ 
ing.  Visiting  hours  are  2-4,  and  there  were  many  women  waiting 
their  turn  on  the  porch.  A  young  medical  student  was  attending  a 
patient — the  regular  doctor,  who  donates  his  services,  had  to  be  away, 
and  in  such  circumstances  medical  students  come  and  are  paid  a  small 
fee.  Then  we  went  into  the  dormitories,  rooms  having  from  3  to  8 
beds,  each  with  a  tiny  locker  above  it  for  personal  belongings.  There 
is  a  delivery  room,  with  modem  appliances,  a  donnitory  for  the 
mothers,  and  a  room  having  about  8  mosquito-proof  cribs — I  saw 
five  or  six  very  new  Venezuelans,  some  only  two  or  three  days  old,  no 
handsomer  than  others  of  their  age,  but  all  very  strong. 

“In  the  back  patio  a  lai^e  group  of  women  was  sewing,  and  I  saw 
the  aprons  they  were  making — figured  cotton,  edged  with  color,  for 
every  day,  and  white  ones  for  serving.  The  women  all  looked  so 
happy  that  it  was  very  touching.  A  couple  were  in  the  kitchen, 
paring  potatoes — they  do  work  of  that  kind,  and  help  wash  the  dishes. 
The  dining  room  is  not  a  room  at  all — it  opens  on  the  patio,  and 
therefore  is  very  bright  and  cheerful. 

“1  have  touched  only  some  of  the  most  important  things  that  1  was 
told.  I  didn’t  mention  a  sign  by  the  front  door,  which  1  copied  as 
I  left:  ‘Every  expectant  mother  who  is  without  resources  is  invited  to 
come  to  this  house.  We  will  help  her.’ 

“My  guide  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 
which  were  also  printed  in  some  of  the  newspapers.  1  had  seen  the 
notice,  and  observed  that  it  was  unsigned.  She  spoke  especially  of 
that — the  work,  she  felt,  was  that  of  an  organization,  not  of  any 
individual,  and  she  wanted  to  avoid  any  one  person’s  getting  the 
credit  for  the  work  of  all.  She  is  resigning  as  head  of  it,  because  she 
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has  found  it  too  grca't  a.stram  in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  has  a  home 
and  two  small  boys,  aged  3  and  5.  There  will  be  no  president,  but 
four  secretaries,  who  will  form  the  board  of  directors.  The  new 
officers  are: 

“Executive  Board;  Leticia  M.  de  Nouel  (secretary  general);  Maria  Teresa 
Vegas  de  Rolando  (alternate);  first  secretary,  Irma  de  Sola  Ricardo;  Esther 
Loynaz  de  Calcano  (alternate) ;  second  secretary,  Luisa  del  Valle  Silva;  Elisa  de 
Clemente  (alternate);  third  secretary,  Malala  Guevara  de  Rangel;  Lola  de 
Fuenmayor  Rivera  (alternate);  fourth  secretary,  Josefina  Bello  de  Jimenez; 
Blanca  Rosa  I.i<Snex  (alternate).  Advisory  Committee:  Ada  P4rez  Guevara  de 
Boecalandro,  Sarita  de  Corao,  Estrella  Sabal  de  Benarroch,  Lucia  Badaraco  de 
Vegas. 


THE  NEW  CHILDREN’S  HOSPITAL,  CAR.ACAS,  VENEZUELA. 


“Another  morning  I  visited  the  National  Child  Welfare  Institute 
(Instituto  Nacional  de  Puericultura)  which  was  established  in  Caracas 
last  October  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  Welfare  but  did 
not  function  fully  until  the  end  of  November.  This  pioneer  institu¬ 
tion  runs  a  day  nursery,  whose  present  capacity  is  29  infants,  under 
tliree  years  of  age.  They  are  given  a  bath,  dressed  in  a  simple  sort  of 
romper,  fed,  and  allowed  to  play  on  the  terrace  and  to  take  naps  when 
siesta  time  comes.  They  are  taken  care  of  by  girls  who  are  training 
to’go  out  and  start  similar  organizations  in  the  interior,  after  a  three 
months’  course.  Downstairs  is  a  huge  pasteurizing  machine,  where 
the  milk  is  prepared  for  the  youngsters  there  and  for  four  milk  stations 
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in  other  parts  of  the  city  where  it  is  given  to  children  a  little  older,  too. 
Dr.  Pastor  Oropeza  is  the  director  of  the  institute.  Some  milk  is 
distributed  at  the  main  headquarters,  and  the  room  is  fitted  up  very 
simply,  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  with  small  funds  and  scanty 
resources  of  other  kinds,  for  those  who  are  going  out  in  the  field. 
Senora  Conny  Mendoza  de  Kincones,  who  has  charge  of  the  training 
course,  is  accumulating  a  libraiy  of  material  dealing  with  all  phases  of 
child  welfare  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The  work  seems  to  be 
well  organized  and  the  institution  running  smoothly;  all  the  members 
of  the  staff  are  ver^-  enthusiastic  about  what  thej'  can  do  for  their 
country'  through  it.” 

It  should  be  added  that  in  pursuance  of  its  social  welfare  program 
the  government  of  Venezuela  has  constructed  a  large,  modern,  and 
comfortable  cliildren’s  hospital  in  C'aracas  which  will  accommodate 
000  patients.  The  inaugural  ceremonies,  held  last  December  2~i, 
were  attended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  General  Eleazar 
Lopez  Contreras,  the  Minister  of  Public  \Vorks,  Dr.  Toiniis  Pacanins, 
an«l  the  Director  of  Hospitals,  Dr.  Julio  Garcia  Alvarez. 

BRAZILIAN  PENSION  LAW  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS 

On  December  :H,  1930,  President  Getulio  Vargas  of  Brazil  signed 
Law  307,  creating  the  Industrial  Retirement  and  Pension  Institute 
(Infitituio  de  Aposentadoria  e  Pensdes  dos  Industriaeft),  to  function 
under  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry  and  Commerce,  through  the 
National  Board  of  Lal)or. 

Obligatory  membership  in  the  institute  includes:  (a)  All  persons 
gainfidly  employed  in  work  directly  connected  with  manufacturing  in 
establishments  devoted  exclusively  or  principally  to  such  activities; 
(b)  emjiloyees  belonging  to  unions  or  to  associations  of  employees  or 
of  employers;  and  (c)  the  employees  of  the  institute.  Industrial 
employers  may  also  be  admitted  to  optional  membership  upon  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  general  requirements,  which  will  include  an  age 
limit,  from  14  to  50  years,  and  medical  examination. 

The  funds  of  the  institute  will  be  composed  of  equal  contributions 
from  employer,  employees  and  the  Government;  a  monthly  contribu¬ 
tion  of  from  3  to  8  percent  from  active  members  in  proportion  to 
wages  or  salaries  less  than  2,000  milreis;  contributions  from  retired 
members;  interest  on  invested  funds  of  the  institute;  donations  and 
legacies,  etc. 

Among  the  benefits  to  be  received  by  members  of  the  institute  are 
the  following:  Retirement,  after  contributing  for  18  months,  for  total 
disability;  pecuniary  aid,  after  12  or  more  contributions,  to  members 
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inoupacitated  for  work  througli  illness  (other  than  that  resulting 
from  industrial  causes  covered  by  accident  provisions)  to  begin  after 
30  days’  absence  from  work  and  to  continue  during  1  year;  and 
pensions  to  beneficiaries  of  deceased  members  who  have  paid  18  or 
more  contributions. 

The  institute,  which  will  function  under  the  National  Board  of 
Labor,  is  to  be  administered  by  a  president,  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  tjie  Kepublic,  assisted  by  a  board  composed  of  four  members, 
two  to  be  elected  by  employers’  unions  and  two  by  employees’ 
unions,  for  a  period  of  3  years.  The  amount  of  the  benefits  will  be 
fixed  on  an  actuarial  basis  and  prescribed  in  the  regulations. 

An  organizing  committee,  appointed  30  days  after  publication  of 
the  above  law,  is  charged,  among  other  things,  with  preparing  a  draft 
of  the  regulations  of  the  institute;  launching  a  nation-wide  industrial 
census;  setting  up  rules  for  the  admission  of  the  insured;  and  preparing 
general  instructions  for  the  management  of  the  institute,  after  it  is 
didy  organized. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  are  extended  to  all  workers  engaged 
directly  by  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  governments,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Federal  District  and  the  Territory  of  Acre. 

The  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry  and  Commerce  is  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  issuing  the  regidations  of  the  institute  8  months  after  the 
])roimdgation  of  the  above  law. 


PRENATAL  AND  POSTNATAL  CARE  IN  BOGOTA 

The  Kejuglo  Maternal  of  Bogota,  which  is  an  institution  devoted 
e.xclusively  to  prenatal  and  postnatal  care,  was  founded  by  the  Co¬ 
lombian  Red  Cross  on  September  12,  1935.  It  is  the  first  and  only 
institution  of  its  kind  in  Colombia.  It  has  a  capacity  for  40  patients, 
20  prenatal  and  20  postnatal,  and  20  children.  The  prenatal  cases 
are  received  in  the  institution  one  month  before  the  birth  of  the  child 
and  every  care  is  taken  of  the  prospective  mothers.  Just  before  the 
birth  of  the  child  the  mother  is  taken  in  the  ambulance  belonging  to 
the  institution  to  the  Hospital  de  San  Juan  de  Dios  where  she  remains 
for  twelve  days.  She  is  then  again  received  at  the  Refugio  and  kept 
there  for  one  month  more,  until  mother  and  child  are  quite  well  and 
the  mother  is  able  to  work.  After  that  mothers  are  sent  to  their 
homes,  if  they  have  any,  or  to  some  respectable  place  where  thej"  can 
earn  an  honest  living. 

The  staff  of  the  institution  consists  of  a  physician,.  Dr.  Enrique 
Enciso;  a  superintendent,  Sehora  Isabel  Cortes  de  Guzman;  a  head 
nurse;  a  visiting  nurse;  an  obstetrical  nurse;  a  night  nurse;  a  druggist; 
a  chauffeur,  and  servants. 
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The  doctor  is  in  the  institution  every  morning  from  8  to  1  o’clock, 
during  which  time  lie  examines  from  50  to  60  out  patients  (women  and 
children).  On  special  days  he  also  examines  the  women  and  children 
living  in  the  house  and  is  always  within  call  by  day  or  night.  All 
the  children  that  have  passed  through  the  institution  are  weighed 
once  a  week. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Rejugio  Maternal  1,755  women  out  patients 
have  been  cared  for,  and  725  women  and  437  children  have  lived  in 
the  house.  Two  hundred  and  eight  women  have  been  treated  for 
venereal  diseases.  The  women  are  given  talks  on  child  care,  hygiene 
and  religion.  They  also  have  knitting  and  cooking  classes. 

MEXICAN  HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

FOR  1937 

The  Me.xican  authorities  have  recently  announced  an  extensive 
highway  construction  program  for  the  current  year.  One  of  the  most 
important  projects  contemplated  is  the  construction  of  a  road  joining 
Mexico  City  and  Talisman,  in  the  State  of  Chiapas.  This  road, 
which  will  be  an  important  link  of  the  proposed  Pan  American  high¬ 
way,  will  comprise  850  miles  of  construction  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  100,()0(),()00  pesos.  A  series  of  so-called  “frontier  roads”  is 
also  included  in  the  1937  construction  plan.  Among  these  roads 
there  will  be  one  linking  Reynosa,  in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  with 
Monterrey,  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Ijeon,  and  another  connecting  the 
Rio  Clrande  valley  with  the  port  of  Tampico.  The  road  between 
Reynosa  and  Monterrey  will  be  140  miles  in  length  and  that  from  the 
Rio  (irande  valley  to  the  port  of  Tampico  will  have  a  length  of  105 
miles.  Macadam  will  be  the  construction  material  used  in  all  these 
roads. 


ECUADOR  PROTECTS  BALSA  AND  KAPOK  STANDS 

The  Government  of  Ecuador  is  taking  measures  to  prevent  the 
depletion  of  the  stands  of  balsa  and  kapok  trees  in  the  country’s 
tropical  coastal  region.  A  hectare  (2.47  acres)  of  balsa  trees  must  be 
planted  for  every  100  trees  that  are  cut  down.  Likewise  all  farmers 
who  receive  loans  from  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Ecuador  must  devote 
10  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  their  loans  to  the  cultivation  of  balsa, 
if  their  haciendas  are  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  this  tree.  Owners 
of  land  on  the  coastal  region,  where  the  ceibo  or  kapok  tree  grows 
wild,  must  plant  kapok  trees  in  a  proportion  of  10  trees  for  every 
hectare  they  own.  Seed  and  instructions  as  to  planting  are  supplied 
by  the  Agricultural  Bureau  at  Guayaquil.  The  branches  of  the 
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Mort"a"e  Bank  in  the  coastal  region  will  also  promote  the  planting 
of  balsa  and  kapok  trees  by  making  loans  for  this  purpose.  Balsa 
wood  is  the  lightest  wood  known  and  has  many  uses  in  airplanes, 
life  preservers,  refrigerators,  etc.,  because  of  its  buoyancy  and  insulat¬ 
ing  properties.  The  light  and  resilient  fiber  obtained  from  the  pods  of 
the  kapok  tree  is  used  extensively  as  a  filling  for  mattresses  and  pillows. 


HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  CHILE 

During  the  five  year  period  1936-40  the  Government  of  Chile  will 
spend  160,000,000  pesos  in  the  improvement  and  constmction  of  high¬ 
ways  and  bridges  throughout  the  country.  This  sum  will  be  addi¬ 
tional  to  the  regular  appropriations  contained  in  the  Highway  Law. 
The  law  authorizing  this  expenditure,  approved  August  31,  1936,  allo¬ 
cates  the  160  million  pesos  as  follows:  1936,  25,000,000  pesos;  1937, 
35,000,000  pesos;  1938,  43,000,000;  1939,  32,000,000  pesos;  and  1940, 
25,000,000  pesos.  The  law  also  specifies  the  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  to 
be  constructed  or  improved  in  each  of  the  19  Chilean  provinces. 
The  expenditure  by  provinces  will  be  as  follows: 


Provinces 


Pesos 


Tarapaca... 

Antofagasta 

Atacama... 

Coguimbo. 

.\concagua. 

Santiago... 

O’Higgins. 

Coicbagua. 

Talca . 

Maule . 


6,£00,00U 
8, 000.  QUO 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 
8,000,000 
11,500,000 
4.500,000 
6,000,000 
9,500,000 
6,500,000 


Provinces 

Pesos 

8,000.000 
8,500,000 
5,500.000 
8.000,000 
17, 500, 000 
12, 500, 000 
1.3,000,000 
6,500.000 
9,000,000 

1 

BIo-Hfo . 

Chilo6 . 

'i  _ . _ 

THE  ARGENTINE  TRANSANDINE  RAILWAY 

By  a  decree  of  February  12,  1937,  the  Argentine  government 
authorized  the  Direction  of  Railroads  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  take  over  the  section  within 
national  territory  of  the  famous  Transandine  Railway  between 
^Vrgentine  and  Chile.  Traffic  in  this  railway,  which  was  opened  to 
public  service  in  1910,  has  been  paralyzed  since  January  11,  1934, 
when  a  landslide  destroyed  the  installations  of  the  company  in  the 
Argentine  section  comprised  between  Punta  de  Vacas  and  Mendoza. 
Since  then  the  reopening  of  the  railway  services  between  Argentina 
and  Chile  has  been  the  subject  of  many  discussions  and  negotiations. 
But  it  had  always  been  pointed  out  that  the  advantages  derived  from 
freight  and  passengers  did  not  justify  the  e.xpenses  involved  in  re¬ 
building  the  parts  damaged  by  the  landslide.  Now,  however,  the 
Argentine  authorities  feel  that  the  railway  should  be  regarded  above 
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every  otlier  consideratioix  as  an  international  line,  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  not  only  the  commercial,  but  also  the  sphitual  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  serving  as  an  essential  factor  of  approximation 
between  them.  The  estimated  cost  of  tlie  reconstruction  work  is 
said  to  be  5,614,489  pesos. 

NOTES  ON  EDUCATION 

Report  of  Colombian  Ministry. — The  then  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  C'olombia,  Senor  Dario  Echandia,  in  his  report  to  Congress  for 
1936,  called  attention  to  certain  measures  that  have  been  taken  to 
meet  existing  educational  problems.  One  of  these  is  the  lack  of 
shoes  among  the  children  attending  the  rural  elementarx’  schools.  To 
provide  them  with  adeipiate  footwear,  the  Ministry’  of  the  Interior 
has  agreed  to  deliver  1,500  pairs  of  shoes  daily  to  such  schools,  in 
return  for  which  the  Ministry-  of  Education  will  supply  the  necessary 
machinerx’,  which  will  be  installed  in  several  penitentiaries.  The 
effort  to  combat  undernourishment  was  strengthened  tlu-ough  an 
appropriation  of  600,000  pesos,  for  the  aid  of  school  lunch  rooms. 
Special  agreements  have  been  made  with  the  various  Departments  by 
which  small  sums  from  local  budgets  are  added  to  the  Federal  sub¬ 
sidies.  The  first  summer  camp  maintained  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  established  near  Bogota  at  a  cost  of  40,000  pesos.  It 
will  serve  nearly  1,200  cliildren  annually  with  a  program  of  activities 
that  will  be  taken  as  a  model  for  other  summer  camps  to  be  established 
in  outlying  areas.  The  Ministry’  of  Education  has  also  undertaken 
to  develop  a  program  of  educational  broadcasting  and  visual  educa¬ 
tion.  A  “university  of  the  air”  is  in  process  of  organization  and  ways 
and  means  are  being  sought  for  the  purchase  of  receiving  sets  to  be 
distributed  among  the  schools.  It  was  planned  to  inaugurate  the  first 
motion  picture  theater  maintained  by  the  Ministry’  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  educational  films  to  Colombian  youth.  [This  is  in  successfid 
operation  and  the  Bulletin  hopes  soon  to  publish  an  article  describing 
its  interesting  activities.]  The  Departments  and  municipalities  will 
be  assisted  in  the  presentation  of  attractive  programs  tlu-ough  the  gift 
of  projectors  and  the  loan  of  films  by  the  Ministry.  In  the  matter  of 
school  eciuipment,  it  is  reported  that  the  appropriation  in  the  current 
budget  for  the  purchase  of  materials  such  as  text  books,  blackboards, 
and  paper  has  been  increased  from  17,000  to  500,000  pesos. 

Rural  education  in  Cuba. — In  order  to  train  the  personnel  of  the 
travelling  units  which  are  to  organize  the  program  of  niral  education 
recently  announced  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Cuban  Army, 
Colonel  hTilgencio  Batista,  a  military  normal  school  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Rancho  Boyeros.  Future  members  of  the  Misiones  Civico- 
Culturales  are  put  through  an  intensive  two-months  course  which 
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includes  instruction  in  rural  hygiene,  manual  arts,  elementary  teach¬ 
ing  methods,  domestic  science  and  military  drill.  The  technical  co¬ 
ordination  of  these  courses  has  been  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Fernando  Aguado.  The  entire  program  of  military  rural  educa¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  Rancho  Boyeros  training  school  is  only  a  part,  is 
being  supervised  by  Dr.  Juan  J.  Ramos. 

Bolivian  initiatives. — In  the  city  of  Oruro,  an  educational  insti¬ 
tution  called  Universidad  Popular  was  recently  organized  to  offer 
educational  facilities  to  persons  of  the  working  class  who  have  no 
other  opportunity  to  secure  intellectual  training.  Besides  classes  on 
general  subjects,  courses  on  subjects  of  particular  interest  to  the 
workers  will  be  offered. 

It  has  been  recently  announced  that  the  authorities  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  San  Andres,  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  have  acquired  the  building 
previously  occupied  by  the  Military  College.  This  building,  valued 
at  four  million  bolivianos,  will  henceforth  house  the  Schools  of  Law, 
Economic  and  Financial  Sciences,  Engineering,  the  National  Institute 
of  Commerce,  and  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts,  that  combines 
the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  first  step  taken  to  reorganize  the  entire  teaching 
structure  of  the  university. 

The  Office  of  Indian  Education  of  the  Bolivian  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  was  recently  authorized  by  the  national  Junta  of  Government 
to  accept  contributions  from  private  individuals  and  organizations 
to  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  educational  facilities  among  the 
Indian  inhabitants  of  rural  sections. 
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Second  International  Congress  of  American  History. — 
President  Justo  signed  on  January  14,  1937,  a  decree  giving  official 
sanction  to  the  Second  International  Congress  of  American  History 
to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  from  July  5  to  9  of  this  year,  as  part  of  the 
commemoration  of  the  fourth  centennial  of  the  foundation  of  Buenos 
Aires.  The  Congress  will  be  divided  into  two  main  sections:  one,  to 
discuss  the  concept  and  interpretation  of  American  history  and 
bibliographical  and  archival  techniques;  the  other,  to  study  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  texts  of  American  liistorj^  and  teaching  methods.  There  will 
also  be  special  sections  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  liistorj"  of  each 
American  countiy. 

Council  of  Popular  N  utrition  organized.— At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  “Popular  Nutrition”  section  of  the  Sociedad  Talleres  de 
Industries  Nacionales,  of  Santiago,  attention  was  called  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  spreading  information  in  regard  to  adequate  nutrition  among 
the  common  people.  The  society,  wliich  already  maintains  experi¬ 
mental  kitchens  where  training  may  be  obtained  by  any  one  in  regard 
to  rational  nutrition,  appointed  a  Council  of  National  Nutrition  to 
formulate  detailed  plans  on  this  matter. 

Port  Facilities  to  be  increased  in  Barranquilla. — President 
Alfonso  Ldpez,  of  Colombia,  signed  on  October  16,  1936,  a  law 
authorizing  more  docks  and  other  facilities  at  Barranquilla,  the  most 
important  port  of  the  Republic,  located  on  the  Caribbean  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Magdalena  river.  It  is  expected,  in  tliis  manner,  not 
only  to  offer  docking  facilities  at  Barranquilla  for  larger  ships,  but 
also  to  pennit  a  larger  volume  of  export  and  import  commerce. 

l^ASSPORT  EXEMPTION  EXTENDED  IN  COLOMBIA  TO  EcUADOREAN 
DRIVERS.— Since  last  September  Ecuadorean  automobile  drivers  and 
their  mechanics  have  been  enjoying  passport  exemption  when  cross¬ 
ing  into  Colombian  territory  with  their  cars  for  a  stay  not  longer  than 
four  days  at  a  time.  All  they  are  required  to  present  at  the  bortler  is  a 
pennit  which  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  the  Colombian  consul 
at  Tulcan.  This  measure  has  been  taken,  it  is  said,  to  facilitate  the 
ever  increasing  automobile  traffic  between  the  two  Republics.  It 
may  be  recalled  that  in  1933  the  Bolivar  Highway,  connecting  the 
capitals  of  Venezuela,  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  was  inaugurated  as 
part  of  the  festivities  celebrating  the  sesquicentennial  of  Sundn 
Bolivar’s  birth.  This  highway,  although  by  no  means  completely 
surfaced,  is  passable  in  the  dry  season. 
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Commission  Created  to  Revise  Nicaraguan  Legislation. — 
President  Somoza,  of  Nicaragua,  by  a  decree  proimilgated  on  February 
3,  1937,  has  created  a  codification  conunission  to  revise  the  national 
lejrislation  of  the  Republic,  with  power  to  formulate  any  projects 
amending  the  codes  and  laws  now  existing  as  well  as  to  propose  new 
laws  M'hich  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  are  necessary  due  to 
present  conditions.  The  commission  is  to  be  composed  of  six  jurists. 

('hildren’s  Mental  Hygiene  Bureau  in  Chile. — In  the  Ministry’ 
of  Public  Education  of  Chile  there  was  recently  created  a  Children’s 
Mental  Hygiene  Bureau  the  jirincipal  duties  of  which  are  to  promote 
and  preserve  by  all  means  at  its  disposal  the  mental  health  of  school 
children  in  the  Rejmblic  and  to  endeavor  to  correct  any  abnormalities 
of  behavior  found  amoiifr  those  children.  The  work  of  the  new 
bureau,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  created  in  C'hile,  is  in  charge  of  two 
physicians,  two  teachers,  and  one  visiting  nurse. 
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NECROLOGY 


XicoLiis  V*ELoz  Goiticoa. — On  February  5,  1937,  Nicolas  Veloz 
Goiticoa  died  in  Caracas  at  an  advanced  af^e.  He  was  the  dean  of 
tlie  Venezuelan  diplomatic  corps  and  member  of  a  distinguished 
family. 

In  the  Pan  American  Union  he  is  gratefully  remembered  as  the 
Secretary  (equivalent  to  Assistant  Director)  of  what  was  then  called 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics. 

Sehor  Veloz  Goiticoa  was  a  man  of  intellectual  gifts  and  cultivated 
mind.  Ilis  long  public  career  began  when  he  was  appointed  private 
secretary  to  General  Joaquin  Crespo,  President  of  the  Republic. 
Later  he  became  Minister  of  Promotion  under  President  Guzman 
Blanco  and  representativ’e  of  his  Government  as  charge  d’affaires  or 
minister  plenipotentiary  in  Holland,  the  United  States,  Germany, 
Peru,  Colombia,  and  Bolivia.  He  was  also  consul  in  various  important 
European  posts  and  represented  Venezuela  in  scientific  conferences. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Inter-American  High  Commission,  of  the 
Coffee  Conference  that  met  in  New  York  in  1901,  and  Director  of 
the  Census.  At  the  Pan  American  Exposition  in  Buffalo  and  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Exposition  he  rendered  valuable  service. 

He  wrote  on  economic  and  financial  topics,  specializing  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  His  book  Venezuela,  in  English  and  Spanish,  was 
published  by  the  Government  in  1902. 

Sehor  Veloz  Goiticoa  held  the  decorations  of  the  Bust  of  the 
Liberator  (Venezuela),  the  Legion  of  Honor  (France),  Orange-Nassau 
(Netherlands),  the  Sun  (Peru),  and  others. 

Richmond  Pearson  Hobson. — Died  in  New  York  City  on  March 
If),  1937,  in  his  OOth  year.  Rear  Admiral  Hobson  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  heroes  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  having  received  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  attempt  to  trap  the  fleet  of 
Admiral  Pascual  Cervera  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago,  Cuba,  by  sinking 
the  collier  Merrimac  in  the  channel  leading  to  the  harbor.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  president  of  the  World  Conference  on 
Narcotic  Education. 

Hobson  was  a  young  naval  lieutenant  on  board  the  flagship  Xew 
York,  when  a  superior  I’nited  States  fleet  caught  Cervera’s  vessels 
in  Santiago,  where  they  had  put  in  for  coal.  It  was  decided  to  bottle 
them  up  by  sinking  a  ship  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  harbor  mouth, 
and  young  Hobson,  who  was  thoroughly  trained  in  guimery,  naval 
construction  and  handling  of  explosives,  was  commissioned  to  carry 
out  the  hazardous  task.  On  the  old  Merrimac,  stripped  of  all  her 
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fittings  and  equipped  witli  made-over  torpedoes  placed  so  that  they 
could  be  touched  off  to  blow  the  bottom  out  of  the  hull,  Hobson  and 
seven  volunteers  crept  toward  the  channel.  Under  fire  from  the 
Spanish  guns  on  the  forts,  the  ship  arrived  at  the  position  where 
Lieutenant  Hobson  planned  to  sink  her,  but  then  her  pilot  house 
and  her  steering  chain  were  blasted  by  shells.  When  Hobson  tried 
to  touch  off  the  torpedoes  only  one  went  off.  Ever^’thing  seemed  to 
go  wrong,  and  the  sliip  drifted  into  the  larger  inner  road  of  the  nar¬ 
rows,  there  to  be  sunk  by  Spanish  torpedoes  in  a  position  that  did 
not  block  the  channel.  Hobson  and  his  brave  comrades  were  float¬ 
ing  on  a  catamaran  that  had  been  carried  on  deck,  when  they  were 
jiicked  up  by  Spanish  soldiers,  under  the  personal  command  of 
Admiral  Cervera,  who  took  them  prisoner.  They  were  taken  to  a 
fortress,  where  the  Spaniards  treated  them  with  ever\'  consideration 
until  released  through  an  e.xchange  of  prisoners. 

Lieutenant  Hobson  resigned  from  the  Navy  in  1903  and  subse¬ 
quently  served  in  Congress,  as  a  representative  from  the  State  of 
Alabama,  from  1907  to  1915.  Besides  Ids  interest  in  the  world 
movement  against  the  use  of  narcotics,  he  devoted  considerable  time 
to  lecturing  and  writing.  He  was  the  author  of  a  lai^e  number  of 
books  and  pampldets. 
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